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PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER and 
SUPPLY COMPANY presents 


for your consideration 


its New 1938 Models EXCELLOGRAPH ROTARY STENCIL 
DUPLICATORS. Six beautiful models. Two Master DeLuxe 


NOW 
ONLY 
10c 







Automatic Self Feeding Machines. Sensation of the Duplicator World. Only 100% Satisfactory Self Feeding 
Post Card Printing Machines. All Models print from Post Cards to 8%x11 and 8%x14 Paper. 


Prices $19.75 to $44.00. Terms. 


Illustrated Folder Free. 


JUST OUT—New Automatic Inking Excellograph Post Card Printer—Complete, Only $8.50 


They also take great pleasure in announcing their 
New 1938 “Excel-All”’ Stencils, and “Excello’”’ Best on 
Earth Stencil Printing Ink. New, Improved and Won- 
derful—and not advanced in price. With ‘“Excel-All”’ 
beautiful and perfected Stencils and “Excello” Printing 
Ink you can now get that perfect, attractive and ad- 
mired printing you have always hoped to produce. 

If you have a Rotary Stencil Duplicating Machine 
(and are not an “Excel-All’’ user) write us and give 
name of machine. We will enroll you on our Minister’s 
Cooperative Profit Sharing Special Sales Mailing List 
and send you FREE three beautiful “‘Excel-All”’ Stencils 
with our compliments—also two color illustrated folder. 
Or will mail you prepaid a sample full quire (24 sten- 
cils) “‘Excel-All” Stencils in a beautiful two color illus- 
SO RE, OE MS Niccan sade ecdes s oweks ow bacaees $2.25 
and a sample $2.00 pound “Excello”’ Stencil Print- 

ee es 5 nila od Rnb wAS chs hw aes botemen $1.25 
Your money back in full if not 100% satisfied. “‘Church 
Management” will guarantee this. 

We also announce that the Third Edition of our now 
World Famous Minister’s Mimeo. Manual of hundreds 
of front page bulletin designs, etc., to trace on Stencils, 
is ready for distribution at a new low of only $5.00. 


The No. 4 Excelloscope Stencil Tracer Picture Maker is also 
ready for you. With it you can produce perfect pictures, designs, 
ete., on your weekly bulletin and know that according to the 
Chinese Proverb One Picture tells as much as Ten Thousand 
Words—They impress your teaching on the minds of your people. 

A Perfect Super-Service and Greatest Complete Line of Du- 
plicating Machines, Repairs, Parts, Supplies and Accessories in 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY COMPANY 























America. Quality—Service—Price. Do all your shopping under 
one roof. 

To know our complete service you must write us for ALL 
Illustrated Folders. Do it today and mention our friend “Church 
Management,” that we may know to whom we are indebted 
for the introduction. Sincerely, 

JAMES P. DURKIN, Manager. 


336-B Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Do You Know The Baronial Marriage Certificate? 





* The 


(Aanonial 


It is a booklet certificate of sixteen pages and covers. It contains a complete mar- 
riage service, a certificate, pages for the names of guests, a few bits of suitable 
quotations. 


It is inexpensive. The popular edition sells for 20 cents each, six copies for $1.00. 


Protective envelopes are included. 


The DeLuxe edition has the same service and the same number of pages. However, 
it is printed in colors. It is tied with a silk cord, cover is cellophane wrapped and 
it is boxed. The demand for these has made it possible to reduce the price. 


The Baronial gets its name because of its size. 
It fits into a baronial envelope 614 x 484 inches. 


DeLuxe edition may now be secured at 35 cents each; three copies for $1.00. 
Send Your Order to 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 


Auditorium Building 





The 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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SIGNIFICANT SIMILES OF 1938 





The author of Similes and Their Use, 
Grenville Kleiser, has garnered from 
well-known writers the following sig- 
nificant similes for 1938: 


Just as the ocean tides will continue 
to ebb and flow, so will the economic 
tides continue to rise and fall.—Roger 
L. Babson. 

ae ee 

The words rang out like a pistol 

shot—Edgar A. Guest. 
* * * 

The milky way lies like a transparent 
pearl across the deep southern.—J. B. 
T., in the Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 2 

Suddenly the building rocked like a 

cradle-—George E. Sokolsky. 
* * * 

His apathy gripped at my heart like 

an icy hand.—Kenneth Roberts. 
a * * 

Thoughts like feathers drift into som- 
ber shifts, obscuring vision, clogging 
hope.—O. O. McIntyre. 


* * * 


Life without rules of behavior would 
be like a traffic jam.—Emily Post. 
* * * 
It was a simple and natural process, 
like a cloud loaded with rain suddenly 
dropping its burden.—Everett Free- 


man. 
a ae 


He lives quietly and is as simple and 
as comfortable as an old shoe.—Ray 
Tucker. 





* cod * 
As riotous as a football game.—Elsie 
Robinson. 
‘oe * 
She waited a moment, poised like a 
lance.—William C. White. 
* a 1 





He was as deft and alert as a de- 
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partment store buyer.—Thomas Mc- 
Marrow. 

* a ce | 
Leafless peach trees lifted their | 


pruned branches to the sky like brown 
begging hands.—Anne Cameron. 
cd K co 


My heart was thumping like a sledge- 
hammer.—Carreth Wells. 
x * * 
She is as pleasant to get along with 
as a fretful porcupine.—Dorothy Dix. 
‘ + @ 


His attempt was like fighting fog.— 
Anon. 

6 * ca 

The idea was as full of risks as a 
sieve of holes.—Mary Hastings Brad- 
ley. 

: x * * 

He licked his lips much as a cat 
about to start on a saucer of cream. 
Albert Richard Wetjen. 

ca aK * 





It would be as futile as a fly swatter 

n a saloon brawl.—Irvin S. Cobb. 
oe Ba * 

His unhappiness vanished like an 
ephemeral cloud dissolved by the noon- 
day sun.—Joseph Hergesheimer. 

ok co 


As controllable as a push button.— 
General Hugh Johnson. 
* * * 


Political leaders are as sensitive as 
antenna to the stirrings of public opin- 
1on.—Providence Evening Bulletin. 
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480 pages, 510 musical 
numbers, 65 responsive 
and unison readings. 


Tue Service Hymnal’ is by far the best book for the 


money and superior to many priced higher,” is the com- 
ment of leading ministers including Rev. A. A. Mac- 
Kinney, Fall River, Mass. There is no hymnal like it. 
Prove this to your satisfaction by requesting and ex- 
amining areturnable sample. You will be amazed that 
a hymn book of such surpassing quality in musical con- 
tents and materials of manufacture is available at so 


low a cost. 


Reread 


DEVOTIONAL 
HYMNS 


An all- 


purpose book for 
church and school. 
Fully orchestrated. 288 pages, 310 
hymns, 34 responsive readings. 
Bound in lacquered Maroon cloth, 
tarnish-proof gold stamped title. 
Prices, per 100 $40.00; Bristol covers, 
$25.00—not prepaid. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 





ESTABLISHED 1692 


only the best in song hooks COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


5709-B WEST LAKE ST., 


A COMPLETE SERVICE BOOK 


The musical richness of its hymns and the 
spiritual power of its responsive readings 
make “The Service Hymnal” suitable for 
any church and every use. Contains new 
choir descants to popular tunes. Com- 
pletely orchestrated. Bound in lacquered 
Class “A” cloth, tarnish-proof gold stamp- 
ing. Price per 100, not prepaid, $60.00. 
Mail coupon below for returnable sample 








Hope Publishing Company 
5709-B West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen:—Please send me returnable samples of books 
checked below, also details of tested cooperative purchase 
plans. 

] “The Service Hymnal’’ 


Name 


[} “Devotional Hymns’’ 


Official Title 


DION. oc cccnuncweaceus< 

Church and Memt 
Denom. __-.-- shiy 
Pastor Add 
a Add 
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THE HOUSE OF LIFE 
J. J. Pruitt 


The house of life is beautiful, 
And grandeur it assumes 

When one but turns to look about 
And view its many rooms. 

Here are the rooms of happiness 
And peace, a goodly store; 

And faith, and hope, and humbleness, 
And Christ, himself, the Door. 


The house of life is dark and dreary 
And pressed about with gloom 

When hidden things of hate and fear 
Inhabit every room. 

O bring again the light and grace 
That Jesus can restore; 

Throw open, wide, the gloom-filled 

place, 

The Lord Christ is the Door! 


The house of life divinely planned 
Gives shelter, friends, and food; 

For He who built the house to stand 
Is loving, kind and good. 

His is the broad, eternal grace 
That lends unfailing store, 

And gives His own this pleasant place 
Through Christ, who is the Door. 


The house of life is by the way 
Where weary pilgrims go, 

And where the little children play, 
And where deep passions flow; 

And happy he beside the road 
Who loves his Master more, 

And learns to ease his brother’s load 
Through Christ, the Open Door. 





WHEN A TOWN GOES TO CHURCH 





Pampa, Texas, took “Go To Church 


Sunday” seriously. The twenty-one 
churches of the city cooperated. The 
mayor issued a proclamation. The 


daily papers gave plenty of space. The 
radio station allowed time for an- 
nouncement. The Pampa Daily News 
ran a four page supplement on Friday, 
October 15. As the result more than 
6000 people crowded the churches on 
Sunday morning, October 17. 


The procedure of organization will 
interest other cities. John S. Mullen, 
minister of the First Christian Church, 
first suggested the program to the min- 
isterial association. Laymen were 
called in to form a committee and a 
layman was selected as the chairman 
to promote the special day. Every 
civie organization was used. The lunch- 
eon clubs, the public schools, the par- 
ent-teacher and others cooperated. 
Even the city fire department did its 
good turn. The fire siren was blown 
at 8 o’clock in the morning to remind 
the citizens that it was “Go to Church 
Sunday” and, then, again at 10 o’clock 
to advise them it was time to start for 
worship. 

In addition to the large attendance 
several churches reported accessions in 
the membership. 





She felt like an imprisoned goldfish 
butting its head against glass walls.— 
Phyllis Bottome. 

* ak * 

The strike spread like a prairie grass 

fire.-—Boake Carter. 
cg * * 


The scene was traced in her memory 


as Clearly as an etching.—Elizabeth 
Inskip Wye. 
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The Union Understands: 


Your 


“Thank you so very much for your kind letter. Yours 
is the only insurance company which seems to have 
any idea of personal loss and I appreciate it very 
greatly. 


“In filling out your papers, I have been able to avoid 
much of the red tape required by the others.” 


So writes the widow of one of the sixteen members of 
The Ministers Life and Casualty Union who met acci- 
dental death in 1937. 


Loved Ones 


can have the same thoughtful, understanding, sympa- 
thetic services to help them meet their financial needs 
if you are disabled or taken from them. 


$ keeps a “Peerless” Health and Accident 
policy in force until July Ist, 1938. 
Send the coupon today. No obligation. 








Life, health, 
and accident 
insurance 


C 


for 
clergymen 
only 


MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
100-B West Franklin Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Without obligation, please send me information on 
your Peerless Health and Accident policy as announced 
in Church Management for February, 1938. 


ADDRESS 


BIRTH DATE 


month 


DENOMINATION 
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Increase Your Easter Offering With This Lenten Self-Denial Bank 
A Bank That Can Be Mailed—Beautifully Designed in Full Colors 


ERE is a beautifully designed patent 

folding bank, printed in five colors 
suitable for either Congregation or Sunday 
School, that can be mailed at a cost within 
the price of most “made-up” boxes that 
cannot be mailed. 

It is admitted by all that a box, bank or 
some such similar device is the best means 
for raising money. The great handicap hav- 
ing been mailing a “made-up” device. This 
handicap has been overcome with these 
banks. 

The recipient can easily fold it, and en- 
joy doing so, detailed instructions for fold- 
ing printed on each bank. When it is as- 
sembled, this clever little bank not only 
locks itself, but coins cannot be removed 


































HEAVY KRAFT 
ENVELOPE 
For Mailing 


Price of Banks: 40¢ per 
dozen; $2.00 per 100 
Postage extra 
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without destroying the bank. No paste or 
glue is used. 

Here is a bank that can be sent by mail 
or distributed, as you wish. If it is to be 
mailed, order the envelopes; if for distribu- 
tion, you will not need the envelopes. Size 
of each bank 2x 2x 2% inches. 


SAMPLES SENT AT YOUR REQUEST 


7 Spruce St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LENTEN SELF-DENIAL BANK 


Each day of the Lenten Season with space to mark 


Order From Your Supply House, or 


ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 


209 So. State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Actual Size 


daily Self-Denial 


Heavy Kraft Mailing 
Envelopes: 50c per 100 
Postage extra 








THE MINISTERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 





What is the minister’ union? The 
following is taken from an announce- 
ment of the union. Should any of our 
readers desire further information we 
suggest that they write direct to the 
office of the secretary, Labor Temple, 
242 East 14th Street, New York City. 

The Ministers’ Union of America 
was organized in April, 1931, as the 
result of a conviction on the part of a 
group of clergymen of various denom- 
inations and faiths that social injus- 
tice cannot be eradicated without the 
efficient organization of those who en- 
gage in socially necessary labor. In 
addition, they believe that by forming 
an organization of ministers modelled 
on the lines of labor organizations they 
could increase their own usefulness as 
workers in the professional field and 
more effectively express their oneness 
with those who do the work of the 
world. In 1935, the Union applied for 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Purpose 

(1) To work for the recognition of 
the right and necessity of organization 
on the part of all those who labor with 
hand or brain, and to render all pos- 
sible assistance to the workers of all 
races, religions and nationalities who 
struggle against unjust economic con- 
ditions. This will include unremitting 
defense of labor’s rights to organize 
and to bargain collectively, opposition 
to the unfair use of the injunction in 
labor disputes and to laws and regula- 
tions restricting freedom in education, 
also assistance in the campaigns 
against child labor, lynching, anti-sem- 


itism, fascism and war. 

(2) To support and defend one an- 
other in the application of our ideals to 
the economic situation and to seek the 
improvement of the economic, ethical 
and professional standards of the min- 
istry. The Union would make it clear, 
however, that it does not have in view 
the use of union resources for the pur- 
pose of increasing individual compen- 
sation or privileges, but rather through 
education and co-operative action to 
aid in the solution of the problems 
of a more just and equitable compensa- 
tion for the ministry, a more secure 
tenure of position, protection against 
economic hazards, and an ethical code 
adequate to the problems of our mod- 
ern industrial order. In short, the mem- 
bers have a special interest in improv- 
ing the standards of their high calling 
and in making that calling of greater 
service to all humanity. 

Methods of Work 

The Union will concern itself with 
promotional activities, co-operating 
with sympathetic groups, both within 
and without the churches, which have 
as their objective the improvement of 
conditions and standards. 

Its activities will include regular and 
special meetings of locals, organizing 
symposia and conferences; publishing 
reports, pamphlets, and articles; taking 
part in delegations at hearings; con- 
sultation and co-operative action with 
other labor organizations. It plans to 
organize locals in the principal centers 
and wherever there is local co-opera- 
tion, 

Membership 

Any clergyman of any faith who is 
in sympathy with the purpose of the 
Union is eligible. 





The dues are $3.00 per year, payable 
in monthly installments. One dollar 
(payable with application) acts as both 
membership fee and payment for first 
four months’ dues. Members carry 
union cards and stamps are affixed 
when payments are made, as in other 
labor organizations. 





UNDER DISCIPLINE 


When the famous Nordica sang 
Senta’s prayer, from The _ Flying 
Dutchman, in Indianapolis, one note in 
that solo fell on the ear drums with the 
pleasing gentleness of a snowflake 
falling on the back of one’s hand. In 
her audience young Albert Beveridge 
was enthralled by the glory of that 
note. The explanation of course was 
simple: Nordica could sing that way 
because nature had given her an “in- 
comparable throat.” He sought out 
Nordica, praised her for her matchless 
singing and with the rashness of youth, 
had the courage to attribute’ the 
achievement of that one glorious note 
to her “incomparable throat.” Nor- 
dica burst out violently: “No! No! No! 
That one note was weeks of work, over 
and over and over again. You remem- 
ber,” continued Nordica, “how the old 
Greek sculptors, after chiselling their 
marble, polished it until the human eye 
couldn’t detect any roughness on the 
surface; then, not content with that, 
they would rip the nail from their 
thumbs and test the smoothness of the 
marble with the quick of the flesh un- 
derneath the nail. That is the way I 
obtained that note.” From Personal 
Triumph by Miles H. Krumbine; Har- 
per & Brothers. 
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The Whole Tithes 


Bring ye the whole tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a bless- 
ing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it. 


ALACHI may have been talking about 
church collections. I suppose that we can 
keep to that literal interpretation if we wish. 

But this prophecy becomes amazing when we use 
the imagination and take in the larger areas of life. 

Churchmen have been lamenting the spiritual 
dearth of our age. Low budgets and depleted pews 
are pointed out as an evidence that the world is 
not religion conscious. Church bodies are passing 
resolutions on every conceivable social matter 
under the sun but their findings are seldom 
taken seriously outside of their own groups. In 
local churches ministers, frantically, appeal for 
money believing that the heavier the offering upon 
the plate the greater the work that can be accom- 
plished for the Kingdom. 


But the simple fact is that the Church, finding 
itself in a difficult situation, is not seeking the 
spiritual way out by making the necessary sacri- 
fices, cleaning the soiled linen within its own rooms, 
and putting itself in a position to represent God in 
the world. It is not bringing the whole tithe into 
the storehouse. 

The Church cannot bring the Kingdom of God 
into the world by merely attacking the wrongs of 
society. 

The Church cannot bring the Kingdom of God 
into the world by persuading wealth to heap silver 
and gold upon its collection plates. 

The Church cannot bring the Kingdom of God 
into the world by conducting a preaching mission 
or making an evangelistic appeal. 

The Church cannot bring the Kingdom of God 
into the world by adding numbers to its rolls. 

On the other hand, the Church can hasten the 
coming of the Kingdom of Christ into this world 
if it, as an institution, and through its ministers 
is willing, in sincerity and truth, to live in the 
spirit of Jesus. 

Within our churches and ecclesiastical bodies 
are the sins and shortcomings which retard the 
realization of his kingdom. We have allowed 
ecclesiasticism to seize our individual denomina- 
tion by the throats. Card files have taken pref- 
erence over brotherhood and love. We have per- 
mitted class distinctions in our ministry which are 
10t alone unholy but indecent. We have taken the 








By William H. Leach 


emphasis from the upper room and placed it on 
the supper room; bingo and raffles have taken the 
place of Christian testimony. Platitudes and soph- 
istry are spoken from our pulpits rather than the 
words of life. Pendantry has supplanted sincer- 
ity. Weurge sacrificial giving upon the poor and 
then waste their substance with extravagance of 
management. 


We hurry through the prayer “thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done” trying to make our words 
golden but refuse to pay the first costs of bringing 
such a kingdom in the world. We urge a charity 
upon the nations which we are unwilling to prac- 
tice ourselves. 


The tragedy of the whole thing is that the 
Spirit of God is so near, if we would but give him 
a chance to come into our lives. There are better 
and happier times for you individually; there are 
better times for the Church; there is a spiritual 
era ahead for the world. The one thing that stands 
between these fulfillments is a hesitant, divided, 
doubting Church. Heaven is bulging with its 
blessings; God is anxious to open the windows. 
He is waiting the time when a sincere and honest 
Church can bring the whole tithes of devotion. 

This is your responsibility, Mr. Minister. 

Will you do your part? 





The Exchange of Pastorates 


OLLOWING an item in the “They Say” depart- 

ment of the December issue of Church Manage- 

ment the editor had a goodly number of letters 
commenting on the proposal to use this magazine 
to promote an interchange of pastorates. There is 
a lot of merit in the suggestions made but, at the 
same time, there are a good many difficulties which 
may not, at first, be appreciated. 

First, ministerial placement is a denominational 
matter. Men within denominations can arrange 
their exchanges subject to the rules and approvals 
of their ecclesiastical bodies. The most that this 
magazine could do would be to bring men together 
who might be eligible for exchanges. 

To attempt to follow a simple announcement in 
the magazine with the desire to introduce the men 
to the respective churches, to give necessary rec- 
ommendations and to actually aid in placements 
would involve investigation of character and 
parishes which is expensive and would surely dup- 

(Turn to page 286) 
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The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 


A Study of Its History and Technique 


“Group of Friends” which was a 

feature of the religious and social 
life of the Jews. These groups met to 
discuss religious questions of mutual 
interest, to administer charity and for 
a common meal. To “break bread” was 
the general expression for eating the 
meal. The president first addressed a 
thanksgiving to God and then broke 
and divided the bread. Wine was not 
always used, but when it was the cus- 
tomary thanksgiving was recited over 
it. Such a meal was a regular event in 
the life of Jesus and his disciples, and 
it was from this custom, rather than 
from any direct institution by Jesus, 
that the Lord’s Supper had its origin. 
The primitive apostolic observance of 
this Sacrament is none other than the 
continuation of this meal. 

The earliest mention of the Lord’s 
Supper is by Paul in I Corin‘hians xi, 
17-34. From this passage we gather 
that it was the custom of the Corin- 
thian Christians to gather for a com- 
mon meal of religious significance. 
Paul said he had received the tradi- 
tion from the Lord and had committed 
it to them. Certain points about the 
Supper can be gathered from Paul’s 
statement. It was a formal observ- 
ance, it was a presentation of Christ’s 
death, it rested upon the authority of 
Christ because he had constituted it 
and had expressly commanded it to be 
continued. Accounts of this meal are 
found in the synoptic gospels. The 
oldest tradition, and next in order of 
time after Paul, is that of Mark. In 
substance, the Pauline and synoptic 
accounts are in agreement. 

In The Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles (100?) there are forms of thanks- 
giving over bread and wine, the wine 
being placed first, and a prayer with 
which to close. 

In The Acts of John there is given 
this description of the Sunday worship. 
Speaking of the celebrant, it says: 

“And he asked for bread and gave 
thanks thus: ‘What praise or what of- 
fering, or what thanksgiving, shall we, 
breaking this bread, name save thee 
only, O Lord Jesus? ... And he broke 
the bread and gave unto all of us, pray- 
ing over each of the brethren that he 
might be worthy of the grace of the 
Lord and of the most holy eucharist. 
And he partook also himself likewise 
and said: ‘Unto me also be there a part 
with you,’ and: ‘Peace be with you, my 
beloved.’ ” 

There is a lack of information as to 


] "cr and his disciples formed a 


the causes of the separation of the 
Christian social meal and the Lord’s 
Supper. It was probably due to a 
wide-spread suspicion that the even- 
ing meal of,the church, in which peo- 
ple of all ages and of both sexes 
took part, were the scenes of rev- 
elry. That there were abuses is evi- 
dent from the statements made by Paul 
and Jude. Because of this, the asso- 
ciation of the Lord’s Supper with a so- 
cial meal began to appear sacrilegious. 
After the meal was separated from 
the sacramental rite, it continued to 
be held in the evening, while the Sac- 
rament was celebrated generally in 
the morning. 

For the earlier Jewish element in the 
Christian community the Lord’s Sup- 
per continued to be a fellowship meal. 
In the newer circles however it came to 
be related with what Jesus had done 
and said the day before he suffered. 
Justin Martyr and Irenaeus lived in the 
second century. Both regarded the 
bread and wine as in some sense the 
body and blood of Christ. They mark 
a definite stage of development. Hence- 
forth in the main stream of the Chris- 
tian tradition the Sacrament is regard- 
ed as a continuation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and its significance to lie in the 
words: This is my body, this is my 
blood, do this in memory of me. 

In the central Graeco-Roman church 
the Lord’s Supper had become an es- 
tablished rite by the middle of the sec- 
ond century. It had a fixed order and 
prayers, and its celebrant was duly 
authorized. Ignatius of Antioch, 108, 
insists that it must be celebrated by 
the bishop or some one appointed by 
him. 

Symbolic or Conversion 

The “symbolic” interpretation of the 

Sacrament is connected with the names 




















By Thomas H. Warner 


of Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine. 
The bread and wine are said to be fig- 
ures, symbols, likenesses, or antitypes 
of the body and blood. But the symbol 
is not the sign of an absent reality. 

The symbolic theory was superceded 
by the “realistic” or “conversion” 
theory. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, 
350, taught that the Holy Spirit de- 
scends upon the bread and wine at the 
prayer of the celebrant and changes 
them into the body and blood of Christ. 
This theory became the orthodox be- 
lief in the East. In the West, in the 
middle age, a conflict arose between the 
symbolic and the conversion theories 
and a decision was reached in favor of 
the latter. The term “transubstantia- 
tion” first appeared in 1072 in The 
Exposition of the Canon of the Mass, 
by Peter Damiani. 


Two centuries elapsed before the 
question was again discussed. The use 
of symbolic language was then re- 
garded as a mark of heresy. Berengar 
of Tours, 1050, was condemned by two 
Councils, and required to sign a con- 
fession of faith to the effect that the 
consecrated bread and wine are not 
only a sacrament, but the real body and 
blood of Christ. The conversion theory 
was now the orthodoxy of the West. 
Thomas Aquinas, 1227-1274, cast it in- 
to its final form. 

The offering of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass by the priesthood was the center 
of the life of the mediaeval church, as 
it is today of the Roman Catholic 
church. Catholics are urged to go to 
Communion frequently because the 
Mass is not for the priest alone, but 
also for the people; because they 
should not stand aloof from our Lord 
when they need his help; and because 
it is the fulfilling of God’s holy will. 

Cardinal Newman, an Anglican un- 
til 1845 when he joined the Roman 
church, wrote: “To me nothing is so 
consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so 
overcoming as the Mass, said as it is 
among us. I could attend Mass for 
ever and not be tired.” 

When the Reformation reaffirmed 
the priesthood of all believers, it was 
inevitable that the theory and practice 
of the Mass should be challenged. In 
1520, Luther denounced the prevailing 
theory on the ground that the with- 
holding of the cup from the laity was 
in conflict with the command of Christ 
and the teaching of Paul; that the 
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The Lord’s Supper by DaVinci 
Note the absence of the Common Cup. 




















doctrine of the transubstantiation had 
no foundation in Scripture and was ob- 
jectionable in philosophy; and that the 
Mass was regarded as a sacrifice. He 
held that the substances of the bread 
and wine remain, together with the 
substances of Christ’s body and blood, 
and that the Sacrament was not a sac- 
rifice but a promise, the promise of 
Christ of the forgiveness of sins, and 
that this promise can be accepted by 
faith and faith alone. He held how- 
ever a realistic doctrine of the pres- 
ence of Christ’s body and blood in the 
elements. 

Zwingli held the symbolie theory. He 
regarded the elements as signs of the 
broken body and shed blood of Christ. 
His theory had affinity with that of 
Augustine. Luther and Zwingli, with 
their representatives, met at Marburg 
to discuss the possibility of forming a 
common Confession of Faith. They 
agreed upon fourteen points without 
difficulty, but on the question of the 
Lord’s Supper they were hopelessly di- 
vided. The church, sad to say, is di- 
vided on that question even today. 

Calvin sought to be a mediator be- 
tween the Lutheran and Zwinglian doc- 
trines. He held that the elements are 
not only signs, as Zwingli taught, of 
the spiritual grace, but also instru- 
ments whereby the grace is imparted to 
the faithful receivers. 

At two sessions of the Council of 
Trent, 1551 and 1562, the Roman Cath- 
olie church replied to the Reformers. 
The Catholic position was reaffirmed 
and an anathema was_ pronounced 
against any who should hold to the 
contrary. 

Reformers Reject Conversion Theory 

During the seventeenth century, the 
churches of the Reformation rejected 
the Roman, Lutheran and Calvinistic 
forms of the Sacrament teaching and 
regarded the Lord’s Supper, not as a 
means of grace, but solely as a remem- 
brance of the death of Christ. 





The Quakers rejected the outward 
sacramental rite. “The communion of 
the body and blood of Christ,’’ wrote 
Robert Barclay, 1648-1690, “is inward 
and spiritual ... by which the inward 
man is daily nourished in the hearts of 
those in whom Christ dwells.” 

The teaching of the Anglican Pray- 
er Book and Articles is broadly in line 
with that of Calvin. Transubstantia- 
tion is rejected, and article XXIX rules 
out the Lutheran doctrine of the cor- 
poreal presence of Christ. But owing 
to the latitude allowed in the Anglican 


church, all possible views may be 
found among its clergy. 
Other Protestant churches are 


agreed upon these points: the Lord’s 
Supper is a Sacrament of perpetual ob- 
ligation; it is a solemn commemoration 
of our Lord’s death and passion; it is a 
symbol of the intimate union of those 
who believe in him; it cannot be neg- 
lected by Christians without grievous 
loss. 

Various names have been given to 
this Sacrament: Eucharist, meaning 
thanksgiving; the Lord’s Supper, be- 
cause of its connection with Jesus; the 
Holy Communion, because of the fel- 
lowship of Jesus and believers; in the 
Roman church it is called the Mass; in 
the Greek and Russian churches, the 
Divine Liturgy; in the Coptic and Ar- 
menian churches, Oblation; and in the 
Abyssinian church, the Consecration. 

Christians differ as to the frequency 
with which the Lord’s Supper should 
be observed. In the apostolic age it 
was received, if not daily, at least on 
Sunday, Wednesday and Friday. Cal- 
vin held that it should be observed but 
once a year, after a sermon on its sig- 
nificancee and a prayer for its worthy 
reception. Today, some churches ob- 
serve it weekly, some monthly, some 
bi-monthly and some quarterly. In 
many Anglican churches it is celebrat- 
ed at least once a week and in some 
churches daily. There is a tendency in 





the Anglican church to require fast- 
ing before communing, but this is not 
required in other Protestant churches. 
The mode of administration varies. In 
some churches the communicants kneel 
at the altar, in others they stand, and 
in yet others they remain seated in the 
pews and are served by the deacons. 

In many churches the Lord’s Supper 
is celebrated with dignity and rever- 
ence, but in others in a very casual 
way. There is an impression that it is 
a mere service of remembrance which 
can be conducted by anybody, any- 
where, or can be omitted entirely. 

This was not the custom of the New 
England fathers. They held a solemn 
Preparatory Service preceding each 
Communion. The First Presbyterian 
Church of East Cleveland, the first on 
the Western Reserve, was organized by 
New Englanders in 1807. A member, 
writing of the early days, said: 

“We used to have our communion 
once in three months, but sometimes six 
months, when the roads were bad. At 
these seasons we had a day of fasting 
and prayer on Thursday, and com- 
munion on the Sabbath. When friends 
from a distance could remain over to 
Monday, we then had a sermon and a 
kind of love feast and parting.” 
Chalice or Cup 

Until near the end of the nineteenth 
century the chalice, or cup, was used in 
the distribution of the wine at the 
Lord’s Supper. At that time more at- 
tention began to be paid to hygiene, 
and the use of a common cup began to 
be unpopular with communicants. Rev. 
J. G. Thomas, who was both a minister 
and a physician, was the originator of 
the idea of individual cups. From his 
medical practice he learned the un- 
cleanliness and @anger of the common 
cup and felt that the Lord’s Supper 
could be made more attractive and 
beautiful by the use of individual cups. 
His first patent was granted in March, 
1894. The first individual cup service 
was held in a little Putnam county 
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church in Ohio. Later, upon moving to 
Lima, Ohio, Mr. Thomas invented a 
tray to hold the brass cups and also a 
filler. The idea immediately became 
popular and his facilities were taxed to 
the utmost. In The Interior, March 21, 
1895, there is a picture of the original 
set and the story of the use of individ- 
ual cups in the Belden Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago. 


But the idea also met with ridicule. 
The Homiletic Review, November, 1895, 
requested ministers and others to give 
their experiences and suggestions in 
regard to the individual cup. In the 
February issue of the following year, 
there appeared an article with the 
title, Individual Cups: a Waking 
Dream, by a minister, Watson J. 
Young. In substance the writer said 
that he fell into a reverie which be- 
came a dream. He was in the city of 
Utopia on the Lord’s Day. On enter- 
ing a church, he was directed to a dis- 
infecting room where he was sprayed 
with a solution of carbolic acid. Then 
he was taken to the kitchen where the 
rector was examining with a powerful 
microscope the individual communion 
cups to see that all the microbes had 
been removed. Each cup bore the name 
of an individual and no one could take 
the Sacrament unless he had his own 
cup. When the Sacrament was cele- 
brated there was a great deal of con- 
fusion because of the difficulty of get- 
ting the right cup to the right individ- 
ual, and because so many of the com- 
municants were using hugh micro- 
scopes to make sure their cups were 
properly disinfected. 

From the time of its invention the 
individual cup has been a live topic in 
church circles. In the Lutheran Quar- 
terly, April, 1899, there appeared three 
long articles on the subject. Profes- 
sor G. D. Stahley held that a common 
cup is not divinely essential, that it is 
not essential as a symbol, and that the 
common cup method is uncleanly and a 
probable source of infection. Rev. S. 
S. Rahn said that perchance the idea 
germinated in the fertile brain of one 
skilled in the “new theology” or latest 
science. “Doubtless he had a dream— 
fell into a trance while worn with 
study, etc., suddenly awakening, thrust 
the problem upon the Christian world 
as a fresh revelation from heaven.” He 
argued that there was no more danger 
of infection from using the common 
cup than from people sitting together 
in church or from handling bank bills. 
“The one cup for all is not a mere ac- 
cident but significant of the one re- 
deeming blood.” Rev. Luther De Voe 
said that individual cups had been used 
in the Messiah Lutheran Church, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, for two years. 
“Speaking for my congregation I can 
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say we know the mode is right and are 
thankful that we have adopted it.” He 
drew attention to the fact that at a 
Convention of the American Heaith 
Association, held October 27, 1897, a 
resolution was adopted commending 
the churches that use individual cups 
and urging other churches to adopt 
that method. 


In The Churchman, June 27, 1925, 
there appeared an article, The Common 
Cup: a Physician’s Point of View, by 
Dr. Calvin Gates Page. He says that 
the common use of a cup has an im- 
portant symbolical meaning, yet the 
actual joint use of a cup by a number 
of individuals in immediate succession 
offers the possibility of infection. He 
made an experiment. He took the linen 
cloth used by a clergyman to wipe the 
rim of the chalice after each participa- 
tion and tested it in a laboratory. Of 
the twenty-three tests made only one 
showed no bacteria. Of eighteen mice 
inoculated with the broth made from 
the solution in which the cloth was 
boiled five died, and of nineteen guinea 
pigs five died. Not only is bacteria 
found on the cloth but it also remains 
on the chalice after it is wiped, and 
there is a danger of its being transfer- 
red to another communicant. The al- 
cohol in the wine does not act as a dis- 
infectant, as some have suggested, as 
it does not remain in contact with the 
bacteria long enough to have any ef- 
fect. He holds that some method of 
administering the chalice which would 
avoid the possibility of transferring in- 
fected material from one person to an- 
other is highly desirable. He suggests 
that the method called “intinction” is 
the most satisfactory way. It consists 
in dipping the wafer in the wine in- 
stead of the communicant drinking 
from the chalice. This method is used 
in the Greek church. He also draws at- 
tention to the fact that the Sanitary 
Codes in various states forbid the use 
of a common cup. 


In a letter to The Churchman, Octo- 
ber 1937, Dr. W. Sinclair Bowen, Med- 
ical Examiner, Washington, D. C., 
draws attention to the danger in the 
use of the common cup. He said that 
he had sent a letter to his pastor, en- 
dorsed by thirty-one physicians of his 
congregation, and by the health officer 
of the District of Columbia and Sur- 
geon-General Parran, asking him to 
consider some other means than the 
common cup of administering the Holy 
Communion, 

Many churches still use the common 
cup, but in increasing numbers they 
are substituting the individual cup. 
One company alone has furnished them 
to over 80,000 churches of all denomi- 
nations in all parts of the world, and 


they are now being used by over 8,000,- 
000 communicants. 

Interesting books on the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper are The Holy 
Communion*, by Darwell Stone, an 
Anglican; and The Church, Its Wor- 
ship and Sacraments}, by Charles A. 
A. Scott, a Free Churchman. In Eve- 
lyn Underwood’s new book, Worshipt, 
there are two informing chapters on 
The Holy Eucharist. 


 *Longmans, Green & Co., London. 
+Student Christian Movement, London. 
tHarper and Brothers, New York. 





SECOND NATIONAL SOCIAL 
HYGIENE DAY 


“Stamp Out Syphilis—Foe of Youth” 
will be the theme of the Second Na- 
tional Social Hygiene Day to be ob- 
served on February 2, 1938. 

Of the half million known new cases 
of syphilis each year, one in five is 
found among young men and women 
under twenty years of age. More 
startling perhaps is the fact that half 
of all syphilis infections are contracted 
by individuals in the age group of 
twenty to thirty years, a group which 
represents only one-fourth of the na- 
tion’s population. 

In line with the youth theme the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
is enlisting the interest of those na- 
tional organizations whose primary 
concern is with the problems of young 
people. The American Youth Con- 
gress, the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions, church and “Y” groups, service 
clubs and many others will be asked 
to join in special observance of the 
proposed program. 

In addition to preliminary activity 
for the Second National Social Hygiene 
Day, the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, through its National Anti- 
Syphilis Committee, is organizing state 
and local committees to assist in the 
appeal for $500,000 which will enter 
its general solicitation phase immedi- 
ately after February 2, 1938. 

General John J. Pershing heads the 
committee. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
is vice chairman, and Charles H. Bab- 
cock is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Over two hundred leaders in 
the professions and business have en- 
dorsed this national appeal and have 
pledged themselves to aid in the fight 
to “stamp out syphilis.” 





INTEGRITY 





He made honest doors, 

Did Christ, the Nazarene; 
He laid honest floors— 

His work was fair and clean. 


He made crosses, too, 
Did Christ the crucified; 
Straight and strong and true— 
And on a cross he died. 


William L. Stidger. 





Dry as a stick, wrinkled as cracked 
porcelain, was his old face.—Anon. 
* * * 


A stock market has nerves like a 
frog.—John T. Flynn. 
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“Publish and Conceal Not” 


A Message on Bulletin Boards 


I have a cur- 
iosity about 
church bulletin 
boards. To sat- 
isfy my curios- 
ity I made a 
leisurely tour 
over the city this afternoon. I drove 
into every section of this city of 50,000 
population. I wanted to discover just 
how the churches are using their out- 
side bulletin boards. During my jour- 
ney I passed thirty-seven churches. 
Fifteen of these had bulletin boards. 
On nine of these boards were the 
church announcements concerning the 
regular services; on four there was 
nothing, and on three there were sen- 
tence sermons. On one of the fifteen 
boards appeared both the announce- 
ments of the stated services and a 
sentence sermon. 





It might be interesting to look fur- 
ther into these facts. The thirty-seven 
churches included Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic churches, as well as 
Jewish synagogues. Not one of the 
synagogues, nor one of the Roman 
Catholic churches, had a bulletin board. 
Only forty per cent of the Protestant 
churches had bulletin boards. Sixty 
per cent of those having bulletin boards 
used them for announcements of regu- 
lar services, while only twenty per cent 
used them for presenting sentence ser- 
mons. Still another twenty per cent 
made no display of anything on their 
boards. 

This may not be typical of the cur- 
rent use being made of church bulletin 
boards, but it is at least suggestive. 
You might have sufficient curiosity to 
burn some gas to ascertain the situa- 
tion in your community. If you do, be 
sure to share the results. 

While on my tour I stopped for ten 
minutes near a bulletin board that was 
blank, except for the name of the min- 
ister at the top. I took the pains to 
count carefully the number of cars 
that passed by and the number of per- 
sons who walked by. Within ten min- 
utes thirty-one persons walked within 
twelve feet of the board and 117 cars 
went by within sight of it. At this 
rate 186 persons walk by that bulletin 
board every hour and 702 cars pass by. 
Counting twelve hours per day, 15,624 
persons walk by that board each week, 
and 58,986 automobiles carrying ap- 


_ “Professor of Religious Education, The Col- 
ege of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


proximately 100,000 persons pass by 
that same spot. Perhaps it is unnec- 
essary to observe that these numbers 
indicate many more people than go 
inside that church on Sunday and on 
the other days of the week. 


What an opportunity this church is 
missing! It might be preaching all 
day long, and every day, and into the 
night, to all those who pass within 
range of the bulletin board. But if 
that board has nothing on it, what good 
can it do? While watching and count- 
ing those who walked by, I noticed one 
man stop in front of the board and 
look at it as if he expected it to say 
something to him. But it had no 
words on it! Its effect must have been 
zero, or minus zero. If 15,000 persons 
should stop and look at that board each 
week, the effect would be 15,000 times 
zero, which would still be zero. 


Another bulletin board, however, in 
a busy section of the city, carried this 
statement: “Thankfulness presupposes 
humility.” No one can measure the 
effect of that sentence upon the thou- 
sands who pass by. The preacher may 
be asleep and the church doors locked, 
but that sentence keeps searching the 
hearts of thousands as it flashes into 
their eyes. 

Jeremiah exhorts us to “publish and 
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By George V. Moore* 


conceal not,” and Habakkuk says, 
“Write the vision, and make it plain 
. .. that he may run that readeth it.” 
The church has a marvelous opportu- 
nity to “publish glad tidings” while 
the multitudes “run” by. The church 
will have to speak to the most of them 
on the “run,” if it is to speak to them 
at all. Individual persons of all creeds, 
classes and colors read as they pass 
along the road. The church, as well 
as various business agencies, has the 
opportunity to sugest reading matter 
for the walking and riding public. The 
church may thus help thousands to get 
a bit of inspiration, a message of good 
cheer, and an urge to render justice as 
they move along in the work-a-day 
world. 


There are more than 200,000 churches 
and synagogues in the United States. 
If each of these would provide an at- 
tractive bulletin board, perhaps elec- 
trically lighted, and place a different 
sentence each week in ful view of the 
passing public, the influence for good 
would be inestimable. Here are some 
sentences, culled from various sources, 
which have demonstrated their worth: 


“Christianity is divine intoxication.” 

“There are two marks of a Christian 
—giving and forgiving.” 

“When you meet temptation, turn to 
the right.” 

“Fine characters never 
talk.” 

“Trailers have no power.” 

“In your Gethsemane, flowers and 
thorns grow together.” 

“Time is God given, do not waste it.” 

“True beauty is soul deep.” 

“If you can love those who hate you, 
you are a man.” 

“A fool’s tongue is always 
enough to cut his throat.” 

“The more love we give way the 
more we have.” 

“There is no prospect of reduction 
in the wages of sin.” 

“Secret sins won’t stay secret.” 

“Tt is well to let a little sunshine out 
as well as in.” 

“The war that will end war will not 
be fought with guns.” 


use coarse 
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TO YOUNG DREAMERS 





Above dark cities build 

Your tall impossible towers, 

Imperious towers of faith 

Built perilously high, 

And gather your dreams like clusters 
Of strange bewildering flowers 

From the star-lit ledges 

Of the wide impossible sky. 


Lucia Trent. 
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Following are 
the instructions 
given usher in 
the First Con- 
32 gregational 
Church, Water- 
loo, Iowa, of 
which J. Richmond Morgan is the min- 
ister. Every church should, from time 
to time, survey its method of ushering 
to see that the utmost courtesy is of- 
fered those who worship. 

First Impressions Are Important— 


The manner in which a stranger is 
received does a great deal in deciding 
his impressions of the church. A cold, 
indifferent reception is a good sign of 
a cold, indifferent church. A well or- 
ganized, friendly reception is usually 
regarded as the sign of a church that 
is anxious to make people comfortable 
and happy. Recognizing the import- 
ance of ushering, the theaters pay keen 
and detailed attention to the type of 
people who are selected for the import- 
ant task of ushering. 

Obviously an usher should believe in 
the dignity and value of the thing he 
is doing. be well dressed, alert, affable, 
reasonable, quick witted and not afraid 
to walk up to a stranger and introduce 
himself The following seem to be a 
few of the essentials of good ushering: 

First: Be on Time. 

At least fifteen minutes before the 
time of the service. He should observe 
that the room is in order, the platform 
cleared, books and papers neatly piled, 
etc. 


Second: To know how to meet and 
greet people. : 

This must be done with sincerity and 
earnestness. A cool, perfunctory greet- 
ing will not do. If a lobby usher, he 
must be quick to open the door as peo- 
ple approach; to say “good morning” 
and preferably, to shake hands. It is 
not enough to just wave the hand and 
say, “Go right in.” The person should 
be taken to the entrance of the assem- 
bly room, and if necessary, introduced 
to the inside ushers, who will receive 
and escort him. 


Third: Escort all people to their 
seats. 


Never say to people “Just take a seat 
anywhere.” Always take them to their 
seats; ordinary Christian courtesy re- 
quires that. If a person’s preference of 
a seat is not known, inquire quietly 
and politely if there is a preference as 
to where he would like to sit. 

Always advise against back and ex- 
treme side seats; suggest that it is 
difficult to hear from them, that they 
are subject to drafts, that they are out- 
side the warm circle of fellowship. 

One can only suggest; must always 
be gentle and kind and never arrogant 
and bossy. Remember the church is on 
trial with strangers and that the recep- 
tion they receive is extremely import- 
ant. 

Fourth: Demonstrate your willing- 
ness to serve. 


When seating a visitor, escort him to 
the pew and stand aside, as you bow 
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him in. Always remain until he is com- 
fortably seated. If you have reason to 
believe that he is uncomfortable, speak 
to him, and if necessary, move him 
elsewhere. 

Never overcrowd a seat; it contrib- 
utes nothing but discomfort and dis- 
tress. 


General Duties During the Service: 


There is more to ushering than just 
seating people. Once seated they must 
be kept comfortable. Watch for sig- 
nals of distress and for signs from the 
pastor. 


Remember always to observe ventila- 
tion. When a room is full of people, 
the oxygen is soon consumed and people 
become restless. 


Admit some fresh air and without 
making a draft. Watch also for signs 
that people are cold and when possible, 
help by such suggestions as “May I 
get your coat?” or, “If you feel a draft 
may I show you to another seat?” 


Children ought to be encouraged to 
attend worship services of the church. 
If a child is observed to be more than 
ordinarily restless, courteously and dip- 
lomatically suggest to the parent that 
the children are being entertained in 
another part of the church; offer to 
take the children there. 


It is well to have a supply of pencils 
and paper pads handy; these will often 
engage children’s attention and save 
embarrassment. 

There are always more noises than 
we realize. Many of these can be elim- 
inated. Windows near the street car 
lines allow more noises to enter than 
those on the side. Unnecessary slam- 
ming of doors ete. can be watched. 
Silence is essential to worship, and the 
intelligent usher can greatly help to 
produce it. 

There are times when the duties of 
an usher may be unpleasant. Never 
lose your temper, never be sarcastic, 
never frown, always behave like a gen- 
tleman. You are serving the church 
where kindness and courtesy are sup- 
posed to dwell. 


After the Services 


The usher is just as important after 
the services as before, and should be 
at his post when the people leave. 

As far as possible, speak to everyone. 
Aways speak about the services; that 
is the matter on the people’s mind. At 
their entrance people have been ob- 
served; at the close of the services 





comes the opportunity for the usher to 
speak to them, to introduce them to peo- 
ple. It is well to introduce strangers 
to people as near their own age as 
possible. 


Always attempt to have strangers 
meet the minister. 

Always take name and address on 
cards provided for that purpose. 

Ask concerning children and invite 
them to Sunday School, ete. 

Always say something like, “Hope 
you were helped by our service”—‘“‘May 
we expect to see you again soon?” 

One usher should always be at each 
exit, to open and close doors and to say 
a parting goodby. A good usher will 
make it as pleasant for one to leave, 
as he made it for him to enter. 


Duties to Remember 


Never leave a person unattended. 

From the time he enters the church 
until he is comfortably in his seat, the 
usher should move with them. Always 
speak to people; most people like it. A 
word is your expression of the goodwill] 
people should expect in a church. 


The church is a place where people 
should be helped, rather than offended. 
The ordinary level-headed person is 
easy to deal with, but there are always 
some who are hard to handle. A 
friendly usher will know people’s idio- 
syncrasies. 


Show enthusiasm. A lively step, cor- 
dial handshake, a friendly word and a 
well articulated system of ushering has 
a good effect upon people. 


As far as possible, it is advisable 
during the formal service of Public 
Worship, to dress alike. Dark clothes, 
white linen, and black shoes, while not 
essential, are in harmony with the dig- 
nity of public worship. In summertime, 
light clothes and white shoes, etc., are 
permissible. 

Ushering as a Ministry 

To usher in the House of God is a 
privilege worthy of patience and prac- 
tice in the effort to produce stately or- 
derliness. It may take time and atten- 
tion to build up a band of worthy 
ushers and to perfect the organization, 
but the aim is worthy and worth all it 
may cost in time and attention. 

It is a Service to God. Only good men 
should attempt it. Nothing could mean 
more to the minister than to know the 
ushers in charge of the people who have 
come to worship, had met as a group 
before the service, for a period of 
prayer, invoking God’s blessing upon 
the church, people and minister. 

“I would rather be a door-keeper in 
the House of the Lord than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.” 





ENCHANTMENT 





Oh! to waken and wander 

Over the hill and dale 

Where the sunshine throws its shadows 
Casting its golden veil. 


Rivers and streams flow gently 
Along the enchanted way. 

The pine trees stretch their branches 
Straight up to the sun. 

I wish that I might rest there 

Until my work is done. 


Genevieve Dey. 
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Dr. Sadler, well-known American psychiatrist, read a paper 
entitled ‘““Psychiatric Educational Work” at the annual meeting 
of the American Psychiatric Association, in St. Louis, in May, 
1936. A portion of that paper carried the caption “Educational 


Work with the Clergy.” 


The following paragraphs have been 


taken from this section of the address. 


Hundreds of 
clergymen in 
this country are 
more and more 
practicing what 
they sometimes 
call “personal 
counseling.” They recognize that many 
of their parishioners who come to them 
in distress are in need of the ministry 
of mental medicine as well as spiritual 
comfort; particularly can ministers 
give assistance in the field of the mild- 
er psychoneuroses. In my work with 
them, both personal and in the ‘“‘pas- 
toral-psychiatry” clinic, I endeavor to 
point out the dangers of their under- 
taking to manage serious mental cases, 
as well as to show them the difficulties 
they are likely to encounter when deal- 
ing with certain types of major hys- 
teria, homosexuality, and the border- 
land psychoses, more especially of the 
paranoid type. 


1. The Pastoral-Psychiatry Clinic. I 
find it very advantageous to work with 
ministers, priests, and rabbis in deal- 
ing with members of their congregations 
who chance to become my psychiatric 
patients. Years ago I observed that 
many clergymen were very helpful in 
this work, while others had an unfor- 
tunate penchant for getting my pa- 
tients into more serious trouble. I 
therefore deemed it wise to establish a 
clinic for clergymen. This ‘“pastoral- 
psychiatry” clinic has been held many 
years. These pastors assemble in our 
lecture room at 11 o’clock every Tues- 
day morning, from October to May, in- 
clusive, for a systematic course of lec- 
tures designed to help a minister oI 
religion to a better understanding of 
the psychic, emotional, and personality 
problems of those who seek his counsel. 
This clinic is conducted in the same 
general way as that for the medical 
profession, the first hour being given to 
the systematic course of lectures, and 
the second to a clinical discussion of 
case problems brought to the clinic by 
the attending pastors. It is our pur- 
pose to help these ministers to become 
personal counselors—to practice safe- 
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and-sane pastoral psychiatry without 
running into such serious trouble as 
was experienced by the founders of the 
ill-fated Emmanuel movement in Bos- 
ton. I point out to those pastors that, 
if they are going to practice psychiatry, 
they had better study medicine and go 
in by the front door and not try to creep 
in through some side door under the 
pretense of pastoral counseling. I am 
not interested in turning ministers of 
the gospel into half-baked psychiatrists. 


2. When Ministers Undertake Too 
Much. The last book by the founders 
of the Emmanuel movement is sufficient 
warning of the danger of ministers’ 
dabbling in psychiatry, that is, when 
they wade out beyond their depth. I 
have a patient who barely escaped go- 
ing into a psychosis as the result of 
trying to carry out the advice she re- 
ceived from the aforementioned book, 
which went on to describe how patients, 
when they think they are possessed of 
the devil, should go to a spiritualistic 
medium who can implore Impreator to 
come to their rescue and cast out the 
devil. My patient tried this and just 
about went stark crazy as the result of 
all the machinations of the numerous 
mediums she consulted. She had a 
combination of major hysteria with 
very definite dissociation and paranoid 
trends and it was a pity that she had 
to go through all this misery before 
finding her way to a psychiatrist. 

If psychiatrists would take an in- 
terest in educating the ministers of 
religion, they could depend upon the 
intelligent cooperation of these pastors 
when it came to dealing with the relig- 
ious and spiritual aspects of their nu- 
merous church-going patients. Further- 
more, the psychiatrist is multiplying 
his ministry to humanity by thus en- 
abling the clergy to render more effi- 
cient help to the many problem cases 
having to do with behavior and mal- 
adjustment, not to mention worry and 
anxiety. In addition he would be defi- 


nitely helping these men to avoid get- 
ting into serious trouble by unwisely 
attempting to deal with really serious 
mental and nervous patients. 


Psychiatry 







By William S. Sadler 


3. Instructing Theological Students. 
It is to be regretted that ministers of 
religion are not more’ thoroughly 
trained in what might legitimately be 
called pastoral psychiatry. Some six or 
eight years ago the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary in Chicago estab- 
lished a department of “Pastoral Psy- 
chiatry.” I was asked to direct this 
course, which now embraces two years 
of lectures and clinics aggregating 
about sixty hours, one-half lectures and 
one-half clinics. The theological stu- 
dents taking this course are instructed 
in the art of becoming better ministers 
of mental hygiene; they learn what 
cases they may safely undertake to 
help; how they may cooperate with the 
family physician, on the one hand, and 
with the psychiatric specialist, on the 
other; and they are specifically taught 
what cases not to undertake. They are 
instructed never to assume the respon- 
sibility of counseling a patient suffer- 
ing from a serious personality disorder 
of neurotic involement, without med- 
ical cooperation. 


The chief instruction of these stu- 
dents pertains to dealing with those 
nonpsychotic patients whom they are 
most likely to meet in their pastoral 
work. It is not believed that the young 
minister can be most helped by study- 
ing highly pathologie specimens of hu- 
man behavior, but rather that training 
in pastoral psychiatry can best be ob- 
tained by the consideration of the less 
abnormal groups. I have long believed 
that it is fallacious to reason that, be- 
cause an expert in medicine can learn 
physiology from the study of path- 
ology, the best way to become efficient 
in the understanding of normal human 
behavior is to study the most flagrant 
eases of abnormal behavior. The 
analogy is unfortunate. The human 
mind and personality are not concrete 
and recognizable units as are disease 
cells under the microscope. 


4. The Course in Pastoral Psychi- 
atry. This department of the Semi- 
nary supplements theological training 
by affording the minister an oppor- 
tunity during his student days to 
acquire the viewpoint of modern psy- 
chiatry, as well as to profit from the 
practical experience and medical coun- 
sel of those whose lives are largely 
spent in dealing with the psychic prob- 
lems which are so frequently encoun- 
tered by ministers. This work in pas- 
toral psychiatry consists in two 
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courses; the student is privileged to 
take either or both, since they are 
independent and given on _ sucessive 
years: 

Pastoral Psychiatry A. The lec- 
tures and clinic hours of this course 
are devoted to a comprehensive con- 
sideration of psychiatric theories and 
practices concerned in the manage- 
ment of behavior problems and per- 
sonality disorders in both the old and 
the young. These discussions deal 
with such questions as parents bring 
to the pastor regarding unusual dif- 
ficulties encountered in child culture, 
as well as those occurring in adolescence 
and adult life. This course deals very 
specifically with the problems the min- 
ister must meet when he functions as 
a personal counselor. 


Pastoral Psychiatry B. This course, 
both in its didactic and clinical work, 
deals with the management of the psy- 
choneuroses and other’ borderland 
groups of mental and emotional dis- 
orders, paying particular attention to 
psychotherapeutic technic as it is re- 
lated to the pastoral activities of the 
Christian minister. This course rep- 
resents an attempt to correlate the sci- 
entific management of the psychic and 
emotional disorders with religious 
teachings, being an effort to associate 
the practice of mental medicine with 
the ministrations of the Christian 
pastor. 


5. Religion As a Psychiatric Asset. 
Religion, in the past, before it began 
to go out of fashion as one of the tech- 
nics of living, supplied much of the 
ministry which has been attempted by 
modern psychiatry, particularly by the 
psychoanalysts, in that it offered help 
in solving such problems as emotional 
conflicts, life entanglements, choosing 
vocations, and social maladjustments. 
It should ever be remembered that par- 
ents, teachers, and pastors are in a 
better position than the psychotherapist 
to carry forward a program of reedu- 
cation since they can deal with the pa- 
tient as a member of a social group. 
The first handicap of the psychiatrist 
is that he must, perforce, so often 
deal with his patient as an isolated 
individual. 

Religion has a great contribution to 
make to psychiatry of the future if it 
frees itself more fully from supersti- 
tion and acquires more of a psycho- 
logic approach to human problems— 
comes to view man as a whole and not 
as a body mind, and spirit, each of 
which is supposed to receive segregated 
and highly specialized ministration. 


6. The Religions of Faith and Fear. 
We must help the teachers of theology 
to recognize that, from the psychiatric 
standpoint, religion may be regarded as 
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Hymnal Dedication 
The Congregational Church of Mit- 
chell, South Dakota, used the following 
service in dedicating its new copies of 
New Hymnal for American Youth. It 
was created and arranged by the min- 
ister Charles E. Reidt. 


UNISON: 
“To Jesus, Once a Nazareth Boy” 
To the “Master Workman of the Race” 
To the “Lord and Father of Mankind” 
WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


LEADER: 
For use in our church school to in- 
spire to song and to “Praise God from 


whom all blessings flow.” 
WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


SCHOOL: 

For inspiration to faithful service 
through all the seasons: “When Spring 
Again Is Here,” when “Thankful Peo- 
ple Come,” when “Angels from the 
Realms of Glory Wing Their Way O’er 
All the Earth,” and when “Christ the 
Lord Is Risen Today,” echoes through 
the church, 

WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


For helping us to feel “This Is My 
Father’s World” and “He Cares for 
Me.” 


WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


For inspiring in us the courage of 
the “Knights in the Days of Old,” the 
eagerness of “The Three Kings of the 
Orient” and the desire to be “March- 
ing with the Heroes.” 


WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


For inspiring us to “Fight the Good 
Fight” for “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion, that the ‘Faith of Our Fathers’ 
Will Be Living Still.” 

WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


For strengthening “The Tie That 
Binds Our Hearts in Christian Love,” 
for deepening the feeling, “In Christ 
There Is No East or West, In Him No 
North or South.” 


For quickening our interest in the 
peoples of the world, since “We’ve a 





Story to Tell to the Nations.” 
WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


For arousing our reverence for “God 
Our Help in Ages Past, Our Hopes fo: 
Years to Come.” 

WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


For creating a desife in our hearts 
“To Take My Life and Let It Be Con- 
secrated Lord to Thee.” 


WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


That we may hear the “Voice of 
Jesus Calling” through these hymns 
and grow to feel, “I Need Thee Every 
Hour.” 

WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 


UNISON: 

As we dedicate these hymnals, may 
we here highly resolve to use them with 
consideration and care. May we value 
them highly; may we never in any way 
destroy or damage them; may they be- 
come dear and valued friends. 


To the many men and women whose 
high souls of devotion and service have 
given us these beautiful hymns to in- 
spire noble thought and actions and 
lead us closer to our Heavenly Father, 
we offer our heartfelt gratitude. 


“To Jesus, Once a Nazareth Boy” 
To the “Master Workman of the Race” 
To the “Lord and Father of Mankind” 


WE DEDICATE THESE HYMNALS 





DEVOTIONS 
I almost never say my prayers, 
With smoothly folded eyes— 
So many prayers go blundering 
Each day to paradise. 


I’d think that God would tire so 
Of prayer all neat and trim, 

When rows and rows of them each day 
March stiffly up to him. 


I wait until some cool, fresh dawn 
When he goes down our walk, 
And then I run and slip my hand 
Within his hand and talk. 
Ellinor L. Norcross. 











either a liability or an asset. It is 
certain that religions based on fear 
are highly deleterious to the average 
psychiatric patient in that they aug- 
ment the guilt complex, many times 
leading to an attempted escape from 
reality by the religious route; they en- 
courage fanatical belief in divine heal- 
ing and sometimes interfere with the 
treatment of physical disorders as well 
as mental difficulties. They lead people 
to expect religion to afford relief when 
in the depression of the manic-de- 
pressive states, and sometimes they 
serve to entrench superstition and are 
a predisposition to dangerous fanati- 
cism, not overlooking the fact that some 
brands of religious teaching augment 
the conflict between sex and one’s 
standards of idealism. 

On the other hand, the religion of 
faith, one that is predicated on “a per- 
fect love which casteth out all fear” 
is a tremendous asset to any psychi- 


atrist who is not a stark mechanist or 
a gross materialist. The assets of reli- 
gion consist in the great value of con- 
fession and in that it facilitates sociali- 
zation and supplies the highest form of 
consolation, provided it is of that mili- 
tant, positive, and aggressive sort 
which teaches that “a merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” One thing 
is sure, the teaching of love, the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man, the 
inveigling of the patient into doing 
Good Samaritan work—these are al! 
valuable in the management of the 
psychoneuroses, and such a religion is 
truly helpful in meeting the horrific 
and cataclysmic happenings of life. 
Religion of the right sort helps in sup- 
plying master motives and supreme 
goals. It proves to be an excellent 
psychiatric shock-absorber, and through 
the augmentation of dynamic convic- 
tions, it enormously contributes to the 
unification of personality. 
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Organ Terms You Should Know 


The minister who is not trained in organ technique is puzzled 
by the terms which are frequently used when organs are dis- 
cussed. This article has been prepared to help one to understand 


the language of organ makers. 


In non-technical language we 


have tried to explain just what the various terms mean. 


So frequently 
when organs 
are being dis- 
cussed, the Pas- 
tor or the mem- 
ber of an organ 
committee 
hears terms which apply to organs that 
are entirely unfamiliar to him and 
whose meaning is entirely obscure, We 
have prepared for our readers a brief, 
non-technical treatise on organs that 
may be of help to the pastor or the lay- 
man when engaged in the discussion of 
an organ. 

There are four general types of gen- 
uine organs, two of which are in cur- 
rent use, the other two having been 
discarded some years ago by American 
builders. 





wee _——— ———- 
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Electro-Pneumatic 

The first and most widely used type 
of organ is “electro-pneumatic.” This 
means that air is used to blow the 
pipes and make them speak and also 
to furnish the force or motive power to 
actuate the mechanism. Electricity is 
used to control the air but because 
wind or pneumatics are used to supply 
the force with electricity only for con- 
trol, this type of action can be operated 
on a very low voltage and low amper- 
age and yet obtain the most efficient 
results. All contemporary American 
organ builders today, excepting one, 
use this type of action, and such out- 
standing organs as those in Carnegie 
Hall, New York; St. John the Divine, 
New York; Third Baptist Church, 
St. Louis; Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York; Boston Avenue Methodist 
Church, Tulsa; use this type of action 
and thus are “electro-pneumatic” or- 
gans. 

The next type in use today is the “di- 
rect electric” action. This is based up- 
on the principle of using electricity 
both to control the action but also to 
actuate the mechanism. Thus wind is 
used only to blow the pipes and does 
not have any part in making the action 
perform. This type, of course, re- 
quires a much higher voltage and am- 
Perage to operate, and while occasion- 
ally used for organs of fair size, it is 
most generally used in the smaller or- 
gan. Only one contemporary American 
company employs this type of action 


today, although many other builders at 
different times have patented “direct 
electric” actions. An example of the 
“direct electric” action organ will be 
found in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


Next comes the “pneumatic” action 
organ. In this type of organ no elec- 
tricity is used for wind is employed 
both to make the pipes speak and also 
to completely operate the mechanism. 
This type of action requires many hun- 
dred yards of lead tubing and a great 
deal more meechanism than is in use 
today with the “electro-pneumatic” or- 
gan. Because its successful function- 
ing depends upon both equalization of 
air pressure and the flow of air, the 
“pneumatic” action organ is slow in re- 
sponse and gets frequently out of order 
with changes of temperature. While 
almost all organ builders used this type 
of action thirty years ago, today it has 
been almost completely discarded by 
American organ builders in favor of 
the “electro-pneumatic” and thus the 
name of this type of organ is most fre- 
quently heard today in the discussion 
of a used organ or when rebuilding an 
old organ is being considered. , 


The last type of organ is the “track- 
er” type, so-called because its mechan- 
ism was all mechanical being based up- 
on a series of long sticks or “trackers” 
which ran from behind the organ keys 
to the valves under the pipes. This 
type of action was very reliable but 
also slow in response, and because the 
“trackers” were connected directly to 
the keys, the touch of these organs was 
very heavy and hard to play. Practic- 
ally all American builders built “track- 
er” organs exclusively more than forty 
years ago, and this type of action dates 
back to the earliest organs. There are 
still some excellent examples of this 
type of organ building still in use to- 
day despite the fact that they are more 
than fifty years old, among them being 
a large three-manual in the Immanuel 
Baptist Church, Chicago; a three-man- 
ual in Judson College, Marion, Ala- 
bama; the Cathedral of San Fernando, 
San Antonio. Today this type of action 
has been completely discarded by all 
American builders and the term “track- 
er” organ is usually only heard when 


discussing rebuilding an organ or pur- 
chasing a used one. 
The Electronic 

There is another type that is being 
discussed quite frequently today and 
while it is not a genuine organ, it has 
been used in place of an organ. This 
is the “electronic”, or instrument made 
to produce tone without pipes using 
amplifiers and loud speakers. There 
are approximately four different “elec- 
tronics” in use today, all of which, 
however, depend upon the basic prin- 
ciples of Dr. DeForest’s vacuum tube 
to complete their instrument. One of 
these “electronics” makes use of a 
tone-wheel which resembles a _ cog- 
wheel on a rotating shaft which con- 
sists of tone waves that are picked up 
by magnetism, amplified, and brought 
through a loud-speaker. Another makes 
use of photo-electric cells to produce 
tone. Another makes use of the old- 
type harmonium or reed-organ reed 
which is picked up magnetically and 
amplified through loud-speakers. Still 
another produces tone by means of 
twelve iron cylinders geared together 
running in an oil bath at different 
speeds to produce pitch. While these 
“electronics” do resemble in some re- 
spects a genuine organ, and are rather 
startling to listen to the first two or 
three times, they have not the tonal 
elements of the genuine organ nor can 
they produce an ensemble similar to 
that of an organ, and thus even the 
smaller organs are more satisfactory 
for church use than “electronics.” 


Then there are other terms in re- 
gards to organs that come up from 
time-to-time. Your organist speaks of 
“couplers.” A “coupler” on a modern 
organ is nothing more than a switch 
which when thrown on connects to any 
given note a second note an octave 
higher, or an octave lower. Then there 
are couplers (or switches) which con- 
nect the stops on one manual to an- 
other manual. 


Again we hear of organs being in- 
stalled in “expression boxes,” and still 
others being installed in “chambers.” 
Organ pipes in themselves are not ex- 
pressive, thus in order to obtain ef- 
fects of tonal shading it is necessary 
that they be enclosed with one side of 
the enclosure filled with shutters which 
can be made to open and close making 
the pipes loud and soft, or expressive. 
When a “swell box” or “expression 
box” is used, it means that the organ 
builder has taken a certain section of 
the organ and built around the pipes a 
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box with an opening filled with shut- 
ters on one side of it. When the term 
“chamber” is used, it means that in- 
stead of the organ builder building a 
box around the pipes, that the whole 
section of the organ is placed in a large 
room, one wall of which has an open- 
ing filled with these shutters. So the 
difference is that one is a box built by 
an organ builder which covers only the 
pipes (the mechanism is not covered). 
The other means that both pipes and 
mechanism are placed in a room or a 
chamber that is part of the building 
and thus, of course, is not furnished by 
the organ builder. In each instance the 
expression shutters are controlled by a 
pedal on the organ console which en- 
ables the organist to open and close 
them at will. 


Console Actions 


Frequently there is heard reference 
to a “draw-knob” console or qa “stop- 
key” console. The console is the key- 
board for the organ in which is con- 
tained the necessary mechanism to con- 
trol the instrument. There are no pipes 
or tone-producing elements in the con- 
sole. The “draw-knob” type console is 
simply the old type of keyboard used 
with “tracker” organs modernized and 
operated by electricity and wind. This 
type of console requires a _ greater 
height for any given number of stops 
and its mechanism also requires that 
wind be brought into the console to 
make it operate. The “stop-key” type 
of console is the later design. It elim- 
inates the old-time “draw-knobs” and 
in their place furnishes rows of ivory 
“stop-keys” or tongues that control 
the mechanism. Some builders have 
perfected the “stop-key” type console 
to the extent that it operates entirely 
by electricity and thus requires no wind 
in the console itself so that the only 
connection between the console and the 
organ proper is an electric cable. Not 
requiring a tube of wind as well as a 
cable, the “stop-key” type of console 
can be made movable so that the whole 
console is on a platform and can be 
rolled the cable length in any direc- 
tion. An excellent example of this 
movable type of console will be found 
in an organ just installed in the Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


While the subject of organ nomen- 
clature is a rather vast one, we hope 
that with this brief non-technical de- 
scription of a few of the major points 
of discussion in organs that our readers 
will have a clearer understanding of 
the principal organ terms. If a more 


thorough study is desired, we suggest 
reading the current edition of The Con- 
temporary American Organ by Wm. 
Harrison Barnes, published by J. Fis- 
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cher & Bro. of New York, for this book 
explains in detail the modern organ. 





WHAT IS THE REAL? 

There are morbid minds which nat- 
urally fasten upon anything that is 
diseased, and are fascinated by the ab- 
normal in literature and life. They 
have the cultured eye for carrion. Un- 
der the pretense of a passion for what 
they call “realism” they familiarize 
themselves with the seamy side of life. 
But this is not the real. Why should 
the low and vicious be selected as the 
type and served up in literature as 
mental pabulum? “Oh,” you say, 
“they are facts.” Well, granted that 
they are, does that redeem their vul- 
garity or render them less grag hg 
A rattlesnake is a fact, but is that 
reason for admitting its bo Paton 
presence into the home?  Bubonic 
plague and smallpox are facts, but you 
do not willingly offer them the hospi- 
tality of your blood-stream. Meats 
tainted with ptomaine are facts, but 





that does not encourage you to serve 
them up on the side-board; and much 
of the literature that is finding its way 
into the homes and minds of the peo- 
ple is of this putrid character and needs 
burying quickly and deeply with the 
sure and certain hope of no resurrec- 
tion. We should be eager and zealous 
to feed full the mind with wholesome 
images and with visions of all that is 
fair and fragrant, avoiding all that is 
low and vulgar, whether in literature 
or life, seeing that, by a wondrous pro- 
cess of moral assimilation, we become 
like the thoughts and persons with 
whom we associate, and take the col- 
ors of the books we read. From The 
Defeat of Fear by Henry Howard; 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 





In the church that we attended, I be- 
gan to gather duties, 

Sought them fiercely, seized them glad- 
ly, 

Sorry that there were not others; 

Feeling now I had some power, now 
my ideas were weighty. 





Ww 
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I Pledge 


A Dramatic Presentation of the Local Church Budget 


HIS presentation is planned to 
meet the needs of the local church 
when the figures have been 
adapted to local conditions. It should 
be staged in connection with the an- 
nual pledge day or every member can- 
vass. The larger the percentage of 
members who witness it, the better the 
results. Ushers should be instructed to 
distribute the pledge cards at the pro- 
per time. Get all of the pledges which 
you can secure at this meeting. Then 
a personal follow up should be made of 
the other prospects. 
I PLEDGE 
SCENE: 

The platform is set for a meeting of 
the Finance Committee of the local 
church. Seated, facing a large black- 
board at the back, are members of the 
committee flanked by various men and 
women of the congregation. 

The grouping is so arranged that 
the presentation includes the entire 
congregation which will be seated out 
in the audience, 

As the scene opens, the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee is addressing 
the group on the platform. Written on 
the blackboard is the budget for the 
new year. He holds a pointer in his 
hand and when necessary refers to fig- 
ures and statistics distinctly outlined 
on the blackboard. It would be well if 
the church budget could be in the 
hands of each person in the assembly. 
In any case it must be on the black- 
board. 

THE CAST 

On the stage are the members of the 
Finance Committee. They have the 
speaking parts. In the script they are 
known as 

1. The Chairman 4, 

2A 5. 

3. B (A woman) 

If the committee contains more than 
five members the others should have 
places on the platform. 

In addition the ushers are an im- 
portant part of this drama and should 
be trained to effectively play their 
parts. They must have pledge cards 
and be organized to distribute and col- 
lect them quickly. 

* * * 
CHAIRMAN: (Addressing congrega- 
tion.) 

The finance committee has _ invited 
you here tonight to witness a little 
drama. We have taken upon us the 
role of the actors. We are speaking 
as play characters yet we think that 


es 


we are presenting a great truth. We 
are trying to teach a lesson—a lesson 
which we are willing to learn ourselves. 

Let the play begin. 

CHAIRMAN: 

(Turning to the committee assembled 
on the stage.) 

Before I discuss the church budget 
for the coming year as it is represented 
here on the board, let me ask you a few 
simple questions. Is there anyone here 
who spends less than a dollar a week 
purely for amusement or some little 
luxury ? 

(Various ad. lib. remarks including, 
“A dollar a week?” “Amusements?” 
“Let me see—”) 

MEMBER “A”: 

What do you mean, Mr. Chairman? 
CHAIRMAN: 

Let’s say for something like—mov- 
ies, candy, ice cream, cigarettes—very 
simple things like that. Let me see 
the hands. Who spends less than a 
dollar a week? 





Local Church Program 


For the Preaching of the Word, the 
Administration of the Sacraments, 
Pastoral Care and Service, Sum- 
mer Pulpit Supplies ~-..-------- 

For the Care and Service of the 
House of God, the Upkeep of 
Church Property, the services of a 
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For the Ministry of Music and 
Traming 08 ‘GOeie 6 0. — sie n0-4s 

For keeping you informed, printing 
and calendars, office and pastor’s 
expense, telephones and miscel- 
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For our share in denominational ex- 
penses and participation in the 
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Benevolent Program 


For the extension of the Gospel at 
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For the extension of the Kingdom 
abroad through Foreign Mis- 
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For the important work of Christian 
Education, which includes the pre- 
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rials, training ministers and work- 
ers, college and young people’s 
work, social welfare, etc. ____.--- 
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For distribution of the Bible (Bible 
Society) and.Church Co-operation 
(Federal Council) ~........-.-. 
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For Sessional Expenses ____.-~---- 
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Here is a good form for the presentation of 
your budget. 
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By H. L. Williams 


(A number of hands go up; the peo- 
ple participating in this portion of the 
scene are those on the platform). 
MEMBER “B” (as she raises her 
hand): 

I know I don’t spend that much. I 
never go to shows and goodness knows 
I don’t smoke! 

(Good-natured response). 


CHAIRMAN (looking at the upraised 
hands): 

All right, that’s fine. All of you 
spend less than a dollar a week for 
amusements? Now, wait, just keep 
your hands up a moment. The rest of 
you, by your own admission, spend a 
dollar a week or more for things of this 
nature. Is that right? That means 
you who have not raised your hands 
spend $52 per year—or more—for the 
fun of it. 

(He turns to the blackboard). 

Let me put that down—fifty-two dol- 
ars. 

(He starts to write, but hesitates 
with his chalk in hand). 

I forgot to include a really big item 
in that, though. How about cars—you 
who are raising your hands? How 
many spend that much for driving 
around—going places—? 

MEMBER B: (as before). 

Not I! 

MEMBER “C” (lowering his hand): 

Well, I sure do. 

(Others lower their hands, too, with 
comments of, “Guess I do, too.” “If 
you call that amusement.” ‘I never 
kept track”). 

CHAIRMAN: 

Yes, let’s be honest. It doesn’t take 
much to burn up a dollar’s worth of 
gas, does it? And, by the way, there 
are lots of things I’ve forgotten—how 
about parties, dances, ball games, trips, 
knick-knacks, little things we buy for 
style or just because it’s the thing to 
do? Thinking of all these I wonder if 
most of us wouldn’t have to admit we 
do spend a dollar a week on an aver- 
age throughout the year? What do 
you think? 

(A few hands are reluctantly lower- 
ed until only a few hands_ remain, 
among them, that of Member “B”). 
MEMBER “B” (with hand still up): 

I keep a budget. I know that last 
year I only spent thirty cents a week 
for silly things like that. 

CHAIRMAN: 

Oh, now, I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that these things are all nec- 
essarily “silly.” A lot of them make 
life happier. There’s no doubt about 
it. I just want to draw a comparison, 
that’s all. 

MEMBER “B”: 

Well, that’s all I spend—thirty cents 
a week. 

MEMBER “C” (smiling): 

Better think hard, there. Don’t for- 
get all those clubs we belong to. Some 
of those dues are about twenty-five 
cents a week to say nothing of what it 
costs otherwise. 

MEMBER “B”: 
Oh, well, I’m not counting the clubs. 
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MEMBER “C”: 
But, Mr. Chairman, shouldn’t they be 
counted ? 


CHAIRMAN: 

For our illustration—perhaps, yes. 
MEMBER “B” (uneasily): 

Oh, well—. I thought maybe that 
could be counted in with living ex- 
penses! 

(She lowers her hand among good- 
natured laughter and comments). 


CHAIRMAN: 

There are still a few loyal—and, I 
know, honest—members of this congre- 
gation who spend less than a dollar a 
week for the little extra luxuries of 
life. Let’s assume that the rest of you 
—this great minority—spends only 25c. 
Is that low enough? All right, you can 
put down your hands. 

(They do). 

Now, even though there are many 
members who spend more than a dollar 
I am going to cut the dollar in half out 
of deference to the few people who 
spend only the twenty-five cents. I am 
going to assume that our per capita 
expenditure for things incidental to life 
is not one dollar, as most of you have 
indicated, but only fifty cents. On the 
average now we all spend fifty cents a 
week for amusements and luxuries, Is 
that fair enough? All right, I’ll put 
that down. 

(He writes). 

Fifty cents a week or—$26 a year— 
for the world. 

(He turns to them). 

Over against this I will have to write 
the figure we arrived at earlier in this 
meeting. I am going to put down the 
per capita gift of this congregation to 
God. That figure is 

(*he puts down the actual figure of 
the per capita congregational gift. For 
the sake of illustration we use $14.56 
here which will be about average or 
above for the local congregation). 

Twenty-eight cents a week or— 
$14.56*—for God and the church. 

I have made the gifts to the world 
just as low as possible—lower than a 
statistician would have done. And I 
have figured the gifts to this church 
just as high as they could possibly be 
figured. Look at these two items a mo- 
ment, 

(He points to them). 

There are approximately 25,000,000 
Protestant Christians in America. Let 
us look at this with a nation-wide vis- 
ion for a moment and see how much for 
worldly pleasures on the average of 
our congregation. 

(He multiplies, explaining mean- 
while, 25,000,000 by $26. He writes 
down the total). 

$650,000,000—for the world. This is 
a very low estimate but let us see what 
happens. We will now see how much 
these members spend for their church- 
es and the work of God’s kingdom. I 
can use the exact per capita average 
figured out by the United Stewardshi 
Council. The per capital gifts of all 
Protestant churches for all purposes is 
slightly over $12. 

(He multiplies 25,000,000 by $12 and 
writes down the result). 

$300,000,000—for God and_ the 
church. Now, let’s see, subtracting the 
smaller from the larger— 

(He does). 
leaves $350,000,000*. Three hundred 
and fifty millions dollars more spent 





*Actual Protestant giving in 1935 was $315,- 
000,000; per capita givings, $12.46. 
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last year by Protestant Christiandom 
for amusements than was spent for re- 
ligious work. 

(He repeats the figure and the 
statement). 

What do you think about that? What 
if these figures were reversed? 
MEMBER “D”: 

It seems to me that we have never 
had these figures presented to us quite 
so clearly. 

CHAIRMAN: 

You do see, though, that we aren’t 
giving the church a very fair break, 
don’t you? 

MEMBER “D”: 

When I look back over the history 
of our church, realize the stalwart ser- 
vant of the community it has been 
through all these years, think of how 
it has served the spiritual life of every 
one of us, I—well, frankly—I’m not a 
little ashamed of the rather maladjust- 
ed support we have given it. Espec- 
ially, in comparison with these gifts to 
the world. 

CHAIRMAN: 

I wonder if we don’t all feel that 
way? When we drew up the budget 
for next year’s church program we 
took two rather basic truths into con- 
sideration. We felt first that there is 
a growing world consciousness so far 
as the need for religion and the church 
is concerned. This is a fact. This 
need, I suppose, has been created by a 
strong desire toward brotherhood and 
tolerance among all people. The world 
is threatened constantly by strife, 
bigotries, and economic catastrophe. 
Men want something strong and sure 
to tie to. They find security in relig- 
ion. The second point your committee 
took into consideration was a supreme 
confidence in this congregation. We 
felt that the budget for the coming 
year should not merely state the finan- 
cial needs, but it should also present 
the SPIRITUAL programme of our 
church. Let us look at this itemized 
budget for a moment. I have it here 
on the blackboard. 


(The Chairman now turns his atten- 
tion to the board and goes through 
each item on the proposed budget for 
the coming year. He explains these 
items in detail and stresses the spirit- 
ual and benevolent programme, This 
portion of the drama becomes a dis- 
cussion of the factual matters relative 
to the parish and its work. The actual 
writings of the budget should take 
some form of one here presented.) 

Now, my friends, what does this 
mean? It means that our entire bud- 
get, distributed among our members is 
still far below the amount we give each 
year for “worldly gifts”. It means, 
further, that if we meet this budget 
this coming year, if we pay every last 
penny of it, as we should, we are still 
not putting God first but second in our 





Reprints of 
“I PLEDGE” 


In order to assist churches 
which may want to use this pro- 
gram we have had reprints made 
in booklet forms. These sell at 
20c each; 3 copies for 50c. If you 
wish copies address, enclosing 
the proper remittance: Church 
Management, Auditorium Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 














per capita giving. What do you think 
of that? 

(Silence). 

MEMBER “C”: 

Mr. Chairman. Our silence accuses 
us. I’ve heard a lot about people turn- 
ing back to religion and the church. 
This was not true ten years ago in days 
of financial prosperity. But it is true 
now. And because it is true we ought 
to meet the new situation. We ought 
to show that we believe in the church 
and the security it has to offer men. 
We ought to put our budget over the 
top. We ought to—if I may say it— 
really put God first in our financial as 
well as in our spiritual thinking. 


CHAIRMAN: 

Thank you. I always marvel how we 
people here in America have been so 
safeguarded and blessed in the very 
face of our neglect to support the re- 
ligious forces of our country. Look at 
this figure once more: $12 per capita 
for Protestantism each year. Do you 
know what that means? It means 
about 23c a week! About 3c a day for 
the work of God’s kingdom! Let me 
put this figure down! THREE CENTS 
for God’s kingdom! 


(He puts a large “3” on the board). 

How much is that? It means one 
postage stamp. Next time you get a 
first class letter, look at the stamp. 
Say to yourself, this is what America’s 
church people give to God. 

(His listeners are impressed). 

It seems impossible doesn’t it—a 
postage stamp represents what the 
average church member gives each day 
for all church activities, home and for- 
eign missions, church buildings, pas- 
toral work, special appeals, special 
holy days like Christmas and Easter— 
three cents! About the price of a 
newspaper that you look at and then 
carelessly throw away. The price of a 
newspaper or a stamp. You can’t buy 
very much else with three cents. Not 
a loaf of bread, not a glass of milk, not 
a sandwich! Not even a bar of candy! 
Not even an ice cream cone! Three 
cents has about as much value today 
as the widow’s mite! But we give it to 
God! We feel it is a generous gift. But 
we’d be ashamed to give three cents to 
a beggar on the street or to the boy 
who shines our shoes. I don’t want to 
preach—and I’m not an evangelist. But 
these are facts! 

MEMBER “D”: 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t know about 
the others—but I feel guilty. Guilty in 
the sight of this church. In the sight 
of my minister. In the sight of God. 
I want to do better. Maybe I’ve given 
more than three cents a day for my 
share, but I haven’t hurt myself giv- 
ing, that’s sure. If there’s a pledge 
card here let me have it and let me 
raise my pledge of last year to meet 
the new challenge of today. 

MEMBER “C”: 

I’ll do the same! 
CHAIRMAN: 

That’s the spirit! It is this honest 
consideration of our problem and the 
honest pledge of every one of us that 
will make this coming year the great- 
est one our church has ever seen. My 
pledge and the pledge of every member 
of the Finance Committee is going to 
be increased. We are going to ex- 
press our faith in what has been said 
and done here today. 


(Turn to page 248) 
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Preaching via Telephone 


Dr. Myers, the author of this article, is the minister of Milton 
Avenue Evangelical and Reformed Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 
In the story he tells of the arrangement through which former 
ministers addressed his congregation on an anniversary service 


through the telephone. 


The article is a useful one giving you 


details as to cost and other specific items. 


HE 2,500 miles between Portland, 

Oregon, and Louisville, Kentucky, 

were spanned by wires used to 
carry a message of the first pastor of 
the Milton Avenue Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in Louisville to the 
present congregation on the observa- 
tion of the Thirtieth Anniversary on 
October 31. Dr. A. F. Lienkaemper of 
Portland spoke for ten minutes to the 
twenty-one surviving charter members 
and to an overflowing congregation 
who came to share this unique service. 


According to the officers of the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, of the business offices in 
Louisville, this is the first time that 
their lines have been used to convey 
church services to worshipping con- 
gregations. 

The congregation of which Dr. John 
W. Myers is the present pastor, has 
had four other pastors in its thirty 
years of existence. All except one are 
still living and in the active pastorate. 
In addition to the one on the west coast, 
one is located in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and one in Dayton, Ohio. 


When plans were made for the ob- 
servation of the thirtieth anniversary 
the question of having messages from 
the former pastors was considered by 
the anniversary committee. Distance 
made it prohibitive to have the pas- 
tors present in person. The telephone 
company was consulted to see: first, 
if they could convey messages from 
these former pastors to our worship- 
ping congregation, and second, the com- 
mittee wished to know if the cost would 
be within our ability to pay. 

On the first point, it was found that 
the company had worked out such a 
plan for certain business conventions 
over the country and that they had de- 
veloped a special type of amplifier to 
broadcast the message. That part was 
possible. When the matter of cost was 
considered, it was found that the low 
Sunday and night rates of “station to 
station” calls would apply. This rate 
is very reasonable. There were two 


other items of expense: One was the 
rental of a special, direct “LD” wire 























put from the church to the main office 
of the telephone company. The cost of 
this was approximately six dollars. 
Then there was the amplifier. This 
was the most expensive. The rental for 
three Sundays was a bit over twenty 
dollars. The total cost, therefore, was 
even lower than was expected for this 
service. 


On the first Sunday of our broad- 
casts, the third pastor, C. J. G. 
Russom, from Indianapolis, spoke. 
Inasmuch as the time of his Service 
was the same hour as ours he had 
an extension telephone placed in his 
pulpit and at exactly 11:20 called 
“Louisville LD251.” In less than one 
minute this “marked call” which had 
preference on the trunk lines over 
all other calls came through. Our 
telephone bell rang in our sanctu- 
ary just as we were singing the 
“Amen” to a hymn. The representa- 
tive of the business office of the tele- 
phone company who was present at 
each of the three services, answered the 
call and made sure that all was ready 
for the broadcast. The signal was given 
to the mechanic at the controls of the 
amplifier, who was also provided each 
Sunday by the telephone company, and 
he regulated the volume of speech. 1 ue 
voice came through as clearly as over 
a good radio. For ten minutes our 
worshipping congregation was actually 
sharing a service with a worshipping 
congregation 125 miles away. 

When the ten minutes were elapsed 
and the message was ended the tele- 
phone was handed over to the pastor 
and he reported to the one who had just 









By John W. Myers 


spoken about the reception, and attend- 
ance, and also thanked him, there be- 
fore the congregation, for his message. 

The purpose of this anniversary ob- 
servation, according to the thinking of 
the committee in charge, was to mag- 
nify the church and its function in the 
life of the members of the church and 
also in the community. Nothing could 
have done this better than the mes- 
sages from the former pastors. Each 
one had been informed of recent activ- 
ities of the congregation, by sending 
them the monthly parish paper for the 
last few months. Furthermore, each 
one was given very specific instructions 
on the mechanics of the broadcast. In 
the case of Portland, the telephone 
company, even called the pastor on the 
Friday before his Sunday and had him 
test out over the loud-speaker. 


In at least two cases new telephone 
equipment was given to these pastors, 
free, by the telephone company, in or- 
der that the latest and best equipment 
would be used. 

The messages of the pastors were 
their own. They were merely told to 
“say whatever they felt would be of 
help to the congregation under the cir- 
cumstances.” Their messages were most 
helpful and their spirit of cooperation 
was admirable. Each one expressed a 
keen interest in this new venture. 

There was more than entertainment 
in these services. They were of real 
worth. This fact is proven by the fact 
that on the following Sunday there was 
no great slump in attendance. 





THE SOVEREIGN IDEA OF DUTY 





It was out of this abiding sense of 
accountability to God that there grew 
up the idea of duty. It was an old idea 
and had been in the world from the be- 
ginning, but never was duty so lustrous 
and sovereign as to the Puritan. It 
was something he owed to God. Milton 
from early years was under the sway 
of this potent conception. He must 
ever do what it was his duty to do. At 
the age of thirty he was traveling in 
Italy. His plan was ao go on to Sicily 
and Greece. Just then word came that 
the conflict between the King and the 
Parliament was coming to a crisis, and 
that in all likelihood the King would 
take up arms against his Scottish sub- 
jects. Milton at once made prepara- 
tions to return home. To see Greece 
had been one of the ambitions of his 
life, but “I thought it base,” he said, 
“to be traveling for amusement abroad 
while my fellow citizens were fighting 
for liberty at home.” From Forefa- 
thers’ Day Sermons by Charles E. 
Jefferson; The Pilgrim Press. 
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Put the Young People in 
Your 1938 Budget 


Pleads Young People’s Worker 


“The Lord 
bless the Young 
People of this 
church. Help 
, them to realize 
that they are 
Fm the church of 
tomorrow. Guard them from worldly 
temptation and may they learn to serve 
in a way acceptable unto Thee,” pleads 
an elder of a certain church in his Sun- 
day morning prayer. The same eve- 











I Pledge 


(From page 246) 

(He addresses the audience; while 
the people on the platform with ad. lib. 
comments of confidence and enthus- 
iasm begin signing their pledges). 

How many of you will join us and 
these members who have promised 
their increased support? How many 
of you will make your pledges at this 
time? I’m going to have the ushers 
hand out cards. If every one of you 
will sign yours now, it will save our 
canvassers many visits and much time. 

(The ushers come forward with 
pledge cards and begin to distribute 
them). 

Let’s make this a financial revival! 
The figures are here on the board. A 
unified budget has been set up and ex- 
plained. Come up after this meeting 
and look it over. Ask us any ques- 
tions you may have. We are anxious 
to work together. We have talked 
money—but if we meet this program 
today with our pledges, we won’t have 
to talk money again—our money will 
talk for God and his church. Won’t 
you do it? 

(It is well to give the people an op- 
portunity here to ask any questions 
they have. In the meantime the writ- 
ing of pledges goes on. After a rea- 
sonable amount of time, the chairman 


calls the meeting to order, again). 
CHAIRMAN: 

The ushers will now collect your 
pledges. Next Sunday morning we will 
announce the exact total. In the mean- 
time my committee will get in touch 
with people who are not here. I have 
a feeling that we have done a wonder- 
ful thing for the church and our Christ 
tonight. Will you join with me in sing- 
ing that great hymn of the church: 
The Churches one foundation is Jesus 
Christ her Lord. Sing and give as if 
you believed it. 

(The ushers pass the plates for the 
pledges as the congregation rises and 
sings. At the close of the hymn the 
minister of the church will pronounce 
the benediction.) 

BENEDICTION. 


ning we open the door at about 6:30 in- 
to a room where there are perhaps ten 
young people striving diligently to de- 
rive truths from God’s word from an 
outlined program. They pray that God 
will increase the attendance of their 
small group and they lift their souls 
in sweet but weak strains of song. The 
room is cold in appearance as well as in 
temperature perhaps, the lighting is 
poor and the books from which they 
are singing are the Hymnals of Wor- 
ship used in every service in the 
church. This same elder’s daughter is 
leading the meeting. This past week 
from her allowance of $1.00 she has 
spent 10c for cards sent to disinterest- 
ed members, 5c for a_ sick remem- 
brance, 10c for carfare to and from 
this meeting. Twenty cents she paid 
for a manual from which she hopes to 
gain brighter ideas for the group. She 
gave 10c into the weekly camp fund, 
10c for dues to the society (which are 
only paid by one or two) and dropped 
5c into the collection plate. 


Yoy may ask in what better way 
could she spend her allowance? I an- 
swer, part of this expense is well and 
good but the Lord does not require that 
any of us spend all in the interest of 
about ten people who would come any- 
way through a sense of duty. I ad- 
mire her spunk and devotion but I say 
again that it is not fair for such a 
small percentage as is common in most 
of our churches to bare the burden and 
keep the name for all of the Young 
People. 


I recently saw a church budget for 
the year of 1938 which amounted to 
nearly $5000. There was everything 
on this budget from salaries to Chil- 
dren Day supplies. Of course all of 
this is necessary and good but is it not 
a bit inconsistent to provide for every- 
thing except the youth who ARE the 
church of tomorrow. They struggle 
out an existence as best they can, If 
they try to promote a play or other ac- 
tivities to raise their own funds only 
about ten per cent of the church mem- 
bers are represented. You say, let 
them pay it out of their own pockets? 
I ask, what does the average high 
school student have in his own pocket? 
Only a meager allowance which is 
probably the best Dad can afford and 
he stretches that almost farther than 
mother does the grocery bill. 

We tell our youth that it is a sin to 
attend the roadhouse, the beer parlor, 


the questionable theatre. It most cer- 
tainly is! Do we tell them however to 
attend young people’s meeting on Sun- 
day evening because the programs are 
interesting, entertaining and because of 
this will help them? Do we tell them 
to go to the church on one evening a 
week because there are games provided 
there for their enjoyment which will 
build their bodies physically and re- 
lieve their brains momentarily from 
the drum of the text book? Do we as 
mothers, fathers, church leaders, and 
laymen, invite them to our homes for a 
few hours of social enjoyment and re- 
freshments. I do not mean here tea 
and cakes, I mean sandwiches and 
cocoa. You do not have to spend time 
planning games, give them a piano and 
a song book and they will provide their 
own entertainment. You do not have 
to clean house before hand. They want 
to feel free to stir up the dust a bit. 

After ten years of almost constant 
work with young people in different 
churches, I say, of course the goal for 
our youth is to be self supporting and 
we should train them to be. I also say, 
however, give them a start. Give them 
a good substantial start and teach them 
to provide wisely. Include in your 
yearly budget money for interesting 
programs and a small expense which 
will accommodate these, provide if nec- 
essary some renumeration for one who 
gives the larger part of his time to the 
direction of your youth. People often 
grow weary of too many hours doing 
free gratuitous work. Equip a room of 
recreation. See that they are provided 
with chorus books from which they 
love to sing. Let them feel free to ask 
for a dollar or two for a social if need- 
ed. Take my word, it will only be a 
course of a short time before they will 
come to you with thumbs in their vest 
telling you of their large increase in at- 
tendance and proud that they can now 
provide their own means. By the lapse 
of another short period they will be 
sending in a yearly pledge to the 
church. 

You say, we give such and such an 
amount to sending our youth to camp 
or conference each year, that should be 
enough. There is not a finer place to 
send the youth of our churches, but five 
or ten dollars spent at camp will not 
take the place of the every day ex- 
penses of the entire year. 

Let us work as well as pray. Let us 
pay as well as say, “Oh Lord bless the 
youth of our Church.” They are the 
church of tomorrow but are we doing 
much about it?” 

The editor says, “Amen.”) 





You have a constitution like India 
rubber.—J. P. Marquand. 
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Democracy 


This is the fifth paper in Professor Ludlow’s ‘“‘Minister’s Social 


Primer.” 


Next month he will deal with “Trade Unionism in 


America.” These articles are intended to be factual presentation 
of historical social movements. Through them the minister can 
bring his political and social vision up to date. 


greatest political symbol of the 

modern age. Thomas Jefferson 
declared that “equal and exact justice 
to all men, of whatever state or per- 
suasion, religious or political; peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations—entangling alliances with 
none; the support of the State govern- 
ments in all their rights, as the most 
competent administration for our do- 
mestic concerns and the surest bul- 
warks against antirepublican tenden- 
cies’ were among the several princi- 
ples of democracy to which he adhered. 
Our former president is only one 
among hundreds of Americans who at 
various times have defined their under- 
standing of thir important symbol of 
thought—democracy. Every _intelli- 
gent person knows that today democ- 
racy as a form of government is no 
longer accepted by many of the lead- 
ing nations of the world. We must not 
at the outset think that this is the first 
time in history when democracy has 
been on the defensive. The great Eng- 
lish jurist Sir Henry Maine wrote this 
concerning President Lincoln: ‘Presi- 
dent Lincoln attained his objects by the 
use of a degree of force which would 
have crushed a Charlemagne and his 
paladins and peers like so many egg- 
shells.” Sir Henry Maine is only one 
writer of distinction and learning who 
has attacked the form of government 
known as democracy. One of our re- 
cent writers has referred to democracy 
as “Mobocracy.” What is Democracy? 


Li MOCRACY is probably the 


What are its claims? 

In order to keep our thinking clear 
on this subject, we must point out two 
concepts of the word. A good share of 
debate over the subject usually re- 
volves about a failure to recognize 
these two concepts. There is the view 
of the word which understands it as a 
form of government in which the ma- 
jority, regardless of quality of that 
majority, has the controlling right of 
participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment. The other view of democracy is 
that it is more than a form of govern- 
ment, for the form of government is 
only incidental means and not an end, 
in the realization of a social philoso- 





























The name of Washington will 
always shine among the great 
who believed in the great experi- 
ment of democracy and dedicated 
themselves to its practice. 








phy. In modern parlance this view of 
Gemocracy is looked upon as “a way of 
life” to use the phrase of Professor T. 
V. Smith. With these two points of 
view of the word “Democracy” it is 
very important before entering into 
any debate or discussion of the subject 
to know whether the one or the other 
view is to be accepted as the definition 
of the word. 


The older and more conservative stu- 
dents of the subject have insisted that 
democracy must be understood as a 
form of government while the tendency 
now is to understand it as a philoso- 
phy. Lord Bryce who represents the 
conservative view wrote in his Modern 
Yemocracies “The word democracy has 
been used ever since the time of Her- 
odotus (Book VI, Ch.XLIII) to denote 
that form of government in which the 
ruling power of the state is legally 
vested, not in any particular class or 
classes, but in the members of the com- 
munity as a whole. This means, in 
communities which act by voting, that 
rule belongs to the majority, as no 
other method has been found for de- 
termining peaceably and legally what 
is to be deemed the will of a commu- 
nity which is not unanimous. Usage 
has made this the accepted sense of the 
term, and usage is the safest guide in 
the employment of words.” 

Modern democracy when considered 
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By William L. Ludlow 


as a form of government must be trac- 
ed to at least three important trends 
in the development of western civiliza- 
tion, In the first place, there was a 
rise of a general consciousness of the 
state in terms of its functions, and this 
is simply the liberation of public opin- 
ion. The second trend is the connec- 
tion and integration of certain tradi- 
tional deposits such as the Leveller 
movement in England into a political 
program, the main aim being respon- 
sible and limited government. The 
third development which came in the 
eighteenth century is the invention of 
machinery capable of carrying out 
these aims into practical operation. It 
is very dogmatic to state as several 
American Political Scientists do that 
“Democracy is a product of Western 
culture,” for the writings of E. D. 
Thomas, Ameer Ali, and V. K. Sarkar 
have showed that many of the prin- 
ciples which we believe a part of de- 
mocracy are also found in other cul- 
tures, many of which date long before 
ours. 


Essentials of Democracy 

We may at this point of our discus- 
sion ask, What are the essentials of 
democracy when viewed as a form of 
government? James Madison answered 
the question very briefly when he said, 
“on the purpose of the institution of 
free government, and the ends to be 
served by it. These are: first, to pro- 
tect the people against their rulers; 
secondly, to protect them against the 
transient impressions into which they 
themselves may be led.” Most writ- 
ers on this subject point out that a 
democratic government has a constitu- 
tion, written or unwritten, that it 
stands for supremacy of law and fin- 
ally there are several guarantees for 
individual liberty which are usually 
found in bills of rights attached to con- 
stitutions. The degree of participation 
on the part of the people in the govern- 
ment is usually based upon the prin- 
ciple of majority rule. However this 
does not neceessarily mean that all the 
offices of government are elective. 
France and England certainly are de- 
mocracies and yet the number of elective 
offices are extremely small as compared 
with the United States. Lord Acton of 
England has listed what he considers 
the democratic dogmas of democracy. 
Among the dogmas which he suggests 
as being essential to democracy are 
“that all men are equal; that speech 
and thought are free; that each gener- 
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ation is a law unto itself only; that 
there are no endowments, no entails, no 
primogeniture; that the people are sov- 
ereign; that the people can do no 
wrong.” 

Walter Lippmann in his address at 
the Marshall-Wythe School of Govern- 
ment at William and Mary College has 
made some interesting conclusions as 
to what he conceives to be true polit- 
ical principles upon which American 
democracy should be based. In this 
address which he gave in April 1937 
Mr. Lippmann stated that these three 
principles of government were true in 
Jefferson’s day—as they are today. 
They were first the principle of feder- 
alism “that is to say the idea that auth- 
ority does not have to be concentrated 
entirely in one supreme government; 
that it may be distributed among sev- 
eral governments, all of which com- 
mand the allegiance of the people.” 
Secondly, there is the principle “that 
the powers of all governments are de- 
fined by law which only the nation— 
mark you—only the nation, and not 
some temporary partisan majority, can 
amend.” The third principle which Mr. 
Lippmann suggests to be fundamental 
to democratic government is a simple 
one. “The men who went to Philadel- 
phia” wrote Mr. Lippmann, “saw that 
almost always it takes longer to find 
the truth than to make a mistake.” As 
a result of this fact he says our whole 
structure of government is built upon 
that simple idea. 

When we turn to the other concept 
of democracy—that of a social philoso- 
phy we find that most people today 
usually consider the word from that 
point of view. What are the ideals of 
the democratic state or society? Cer- 
tainly most honest and sincere follow- 


ers of democracy have felt it has had— 
and still has—weaknesses which must 
be corrected if it is to succeed in com- 
petition with such philosophies as 


Communism and Fascism. 

Many of our modern writers on the 
subject of democracy consider its 
meaning in terms of a social philoso- 
phy. No one who is familiar with its 
history as a form of government will 
say that it has reached the point of 
perfection. The writer shares the con- 
viction of many contemporaries when 
he states that the strength of democ- 
racy in the future will depend upon 
two facts. First, a clearer understand- 
ing of terms, principles and assump- 
tions made by traditional democracy, 
and secondly, an readjustment, modifi- 
cation and even the discarding of 
terms, principles and assumptions of 
democracy which are incompatible with 
modern conditions. Let us examine 
several of these principles. 


The Problems of Democracy 

The first problem which must be an- 
swered in some manner is that of the 
relationship of the majority to the min- 
ority. In the ideal state of democracy 
what are the rights of the minority? 
Indirect elections of officers is a means 
by which some states succeed to allow 
the minority its protection against the 
majority. Some writers would point 
out that our former indirect election of 
senators by our state legislatures as 
evidence of this principle. The division 
of powers in our government—that of 
legislative, judicial and executive—is 
another example it seems to the writer. 
This, then, is the first problem one 
must answer in his own mind in form- 
ulating the ideals of a democratic so- 
ciety. 

The second problem is this question: 








What should be the relationship of the 
constitution of a democratic state to 
social and economic change? One of 
the handicaps of democracy, as it is 
understood and interpreted by the 
masses, is its association with prin- 
ciples of capitalism. Unfortunately 
modern democracy was formulating its 
principles when economic theories of 
non-governmental] infiuence were most 
popular. The religious emphasis upon 
individual right for interpretation of 
Scriptures also had its influence upon 
the interpretation of democracy. The 
result has been that the idea of indi- 
vidual freedom has often injured the 
welfare of the group. One has only to 
read a dozen or more decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court on any 
topic to see how the decisions of the 
earlier courts gave much consideration 
to claims of property rights of indi- 
viduals rather than rights of society as 
whole or of the individual. If one 
doubts this fact let him read the his- 
tory of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission together with cases on that 
subject and he will soon be convinced 
of the truth of the statement. 


The writer in his previous studies on 
Communism and Fascism has shown 
that those philosophies of society are 
definite on this point of the relation- 
ship of aims of the state with social 
problems. The answers given by those 
states are not our answers but we 
must admit they are at least definite 
and clear. The constitution of a dem- 
ocratic state must not be so rigid that 
it cannot be changed. It must be con- 
structed in a way that makes it easy 
for the masses to adjust without vio- 
lence. The statement “Our government 
is one of laws and not of men” is true 
only in a limited sense. Laws are the 
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product, men are the producers. Strict- 
ly speaking the two are not compar- 
able. Laws without men to interpret 
them and enforce them have neither 
life nor purpose. It is an interesting 
fact that most of the new constitu- 
tions made after the World War make 
specific reference to economic problems 
of the state. Certainly in the ideal of 
democracy there must be made a clear 
tentative statement as to the relation- 
ship of the constitution of a state to 
economic and social change. 

There is a third problem which must 
be answered by the proponent of the 
democratic ideal. Who are “the peo- 
ple’? The late President Hibben of 
Princeton University reported an in- 
teresting comment he heard a friend 
make concerning Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. Dr. Hibben said his friend 
told him that Lincoln placed increasing 
emphasis upon the word “people” and 
that the prepositions “of” “by” and 
“for” did not receive the important 
consideration we often give them. The 
one attack made upon democracy as a 
form of government has been along 
this line of thought. Many have asked, 
Do we mean “by the people” the entire 
mass of the country? Even under 
most extended suffrage only a minority 
are permitted to vote, and only a part 
of the voters, often no more than half, 
actually cast their ballots at elections. 
The slogan of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
campaign in 1912 was “Shall the Peo- 
ple Rule?” The platform of that new 
party demanded the extended use of 
the initiative, the referendum and the 





recall, Are these means the solution to 
the problem of expressing what the 
people desire? One more suggestion 
should be made concerning this ques- 
tion ‘‘Who are the People?” A distinc- 
tion should be drawn between the “peo- 
ple and the electorate.” The former is 
an amorphous unorganized mass; the 
latter is the legally constituted organ- 
ized group. 

There is another problem which 
faces one who is attempting to define 
the ideal of democracy as a philosophy. 
What is the relationship of the masses 
to public opinion and the means for its 
control? The press is still the Fourth 
Estate. If the truth is to be freely 
spread and discussed what place has 
the modern and costly newspaper to 
do with it? What are the chances that 


fair representation of the facts be pre- | 


sented? Anyone who has even cas- 
ually looked over the headlines of a 
dozen or more papers in a public li- 
brary can see that some of them have 
axes to grind. Some very thoughtful 
thinkers have asked the question: “May 
not the state be as worthy an agent for 


| the formation of opinion as companies 


publishing newspapers, whose primary 
aim is to make a profit?” As Walter 
Lippmann has showed the fundamental 
difficulty of the citizen is understand- 
ing the political world beyond his per- 
sonal observation. In a democracy 
what are to be his certain sources of 
information? This must be answered 
if democracy is to survive. 


Rights Offered by Democracy 

Among the many rights which dem- 
ocracy has offered to man are those 
two ideals of liberty and equality. Lin- 
coln coupled these two words together 
in his Gettysburg address and yet when 
we think as clearly as we are able 








about these two words we find they | 
have never liked each other very well. | 


Lord Acton states truly the relation- 
ship of these two words when he says: 
“The deepest cause which made the 
French Revolution so disastrous to lib- 
erty was its theory of equality.” In 
our own history the struggle between 
these two ideals is very apparent. The 
ideal of equality was very important in 
the Declaration of Indepeendence but 
by 1787 it had waned and the ideal of 
liberty became supreme in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. The Federalist 
papers in supporting the proposed Con- 


stitution to the people, made not a sin- | 


gle reference to equality. The writer’s 
own conviction is that in our definition 
of democracy as a philosophy we must 
not be misled by popular’ words, 
phrases, or slogans which not only 
have changing meanings as time pass- 
es but which in themselves are often 
substitutes for real thought. 

It has been assumed in most of the 
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discussions concerning liberty that 
what was desired was political liberty. 
Only in recent times has sufficient 
study and thought emphasized other 
kinds of liberty. In short liberty has 
been given a more inclusive meaning. 
The popular terms of historic democ- 
racy—liberty, equality and fraternity 
—must be interpreted in a modern un- 
derstanding of the social, economic, po- 
litical and religious forces in society. 


Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, who was a 
member of the staff of the Brookings 
Institute in Washington, D. C., in a 
paper written in 1935 has defined what 
he believes are the four essentials of 
Democracy.* He writes: “First, de- 
mocracy posits the necessity of allow- 
ing the people to determine from time 
to time the policies which they wish 
their governments to pursue. That is, 
the final decision as to the rightness or 
wrongness of public policy must lie 
with the people. Second, the people in 
a democracy must have the right at 
stated times to replace peacefully and 
with a minimum of conflict any admin- 
istration whose leadership they no long- 
er approve. Third, a democracy pre- 
supposes that the formation of public 
opinion and public policy will be car- 
ried on through a procedure of discus- 
sion and without fear of persecution by 
existing authorities on account of opin- 
ions expressed. Fourth, democracy 
presupposes that social peace will be 
maintained through the acquiescence of 
minorities in the decisions of the ma- 
jority as expressed in vote.” The 
writer adds to these statements a gen- 
eralization which may be a summary 
of them. The fundamental assumption 
of democracy both as a form of gov- 
ernment and as a philosophy is that 
society has nobody who is infallible and 
that no one person possesses the secret 
of good government. The adherents 
of democracy agree with Count Cvour 
who said: “Any idiot can rule a coun- 
try by martial law.” The leader of a 
free and democratic regime says to his 
adversaries: “I think I am right, but I 
may be wrong; let me try and see what 
are the practical results of my actions. 
If they are bad, then you will have 
your chance to do otherwise.” The 
dictator says: “I am right, and the re- 
sults of my work will always be good”; 
“every person in my state is either for 
me or against me”; “I am the state.” 
Despotism is easier to conceive and to 
practice than liberty and fraternity. 
Nothing is harder than to respect in 
our opponents the human dignity com- 
mon to us both, to tolerate contradic- 
tion, to accept competition on equal 
terms, to trust to the good sense and 
moral sanity of our countrymen, to 


*Lewis L. Lorwin, “Planning in a Democ- 
racy,” Plan Age, January, 1935. 
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Write Your Own 





By Donald B. Howard* 


Here is a minister who creates hymns for the occasion and does 
a pretty good job at it. 


N ordering congregational worship 
it is difficult to find the hymn that 
will clinch the message. Like other 

pastors often I must use a song which 
dissipates the mood the sermon in- 
tends to instill. Were we acquainted 
with the whole of Christian hymnody, 
we likely could discover apt choices 
not included in the particular hymnary 
in our church’s pews and print the 
words in the Sunday calendar. But 
“new occasions teach new duties” 
which only fresh poems challenge, so 
some of us write our own. 

Such hymns lack the impressiveness 
of tradition and the warmth of asso- 
ciation and connotation. They may be 
too timely. Usually they are ephe- 
meral in quality as well. If the hymn- 
ing of Professors Earl Marlatt, Henry 
Hallam Tweedy, and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, or Doctors Walter Russell 
Bowie and John Haynes Holmes is not 
thus handicapped, the weaknesses ob- 
trude in their satellites’ effusion. 


“Fools rush in,” nevertheless, hope- 
ful of creating rhymed sequences which 
will express exactly and inculcate their 
sentiments. Two such attempts, well 
received by my congregations, may 
help in providing singable melody at 
our May 8 and June 5 services. 

Motherhood and Calvary 
John 19:25 

Symphonic Sermon Couplet: 

“My mother’s love brings home to me 

The greater love of Calvary.” 

—Fred P. Morris, 
“Memories of Mother.’ 


(Irish melody, “Londonderry Air”; 
No. 145 in 1935 Methodist Hymnal.) 
O God of love, Thy riven heart un- 


’ 


changing, 
We lift our voices in Thy gladsome 
praise 
For mothers’ crosses, souls and lives 
arranging, 


Their aches and yearnings in our 
childhood days. 
We ponder, Lord, their joyous sacrific- 
ing. 
Their prayers grew us men of nobler 
will 
And formed us women selfless, worth- 
enticing. 
We: thank Thee for concern that 
guides us still. 


Our Father, Thine our gratitude for 
mothers, 
Be Thine all glory for our chivalry. 
Arouse us from the reckless deaths of 
others 
By ignorance, our vice, or lethargy. 
Except they risked death’s painful door, 
to. ease us, 
We had not known Thy loyal daugh- 
ters’ stride: 
But Mary climbs grim Calvary with 
Jesus— 
Her Son and Thine, grieved God; and 
ours have cried. 
On Whitsunday 
Acts 2 
With a Book Sermon (Rev. John M. 
Versteeg’s Perpetuating Pentecost, Wil- 
lett-Clark, 1930.) 
(Welsh air, “Cwm Rhondda,” No. 279 
in the 1935 Methodist Hymnal.) 
Lord, we seek Thy Holy Spirit, 
Pray enduing from Thy soul. 
Enter every heart and stir it, 
Smelt us to Thy Spirit’s Whole. 
Rushing wind and tongue of fire, 
Spirit, blow Thy flaming power, 
Lift us near to Thee, this hour! 


Lord, we crave Thy Spirit’s witness, 
Ask to feel Thy sonship sure. 

Help us know Thy children’s fitness, 
Give Thine heirs Christ’s union pure. 

Rushing wind and tongue of fire, 
Spirit, flow Thy sparkling grace, 

Light atop our heads Thy face! 


Lord, we long for full communing, 
Beg the Spirit’s Fellowship. 
Blend our lips in Thine attuning, 
Merge our moods in Jesus’ grip. 
Rushing wind and tongue of fire, 
Spirit, show Thy glowing love, 

Live in us Thy Way above! 
*Minister, 
mont. 


Methodist Church, Barnard, Ver- 








face with fortitude the struggle of to- 
day which is preparing a broader and 
more stable cooperation for the future 
generation. 

True democracy both as a form of 
government and as a philosophy has 
faced in many ways the same criti- 
cisms and problems which Christianity 
faces today. Both Democracy and 
Christianity have been held in the esti- 
mation of some as a failure. Both have 
principles which cannot easily and 
forcefully be made to operate in short 
time. Both have been changing and 
growing’ in their principles. Leaders 
of the Democratic state as well as the 
Christian Church have many times 


been inefficient and unfaithful to their 
ideals. Both are best understood where 
the people are educated intellectually, 
morally and spiritually. One conclu- 
sion is certain if Mussolini declares 
that he expects devoted loyalty even to 
death of each of his followers, if Hit- 
ler demands blind allegiance to prin- 
ciples which he has forcefully defined, 
then followers of the ideals of democ- 
racy must if they are to compete with 
these other forces give the same un- 
qualified fidelity. Democracy can only 
succeed when men and women are so 
devoted to its principles that they will 
gladly give even their lives for its 
ideals. 
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Twenty-five Ministers on 


Sermon Filing 


By Wilbur Carl Christians* 


A study of the way some distinguished clergymen collect and 
file material to be used in their sermons. 


WAS amused, during my first year 

as a student in the Colgate-Roches- 

ter Divinity School, at the variety of 
methods ministers advocated on the 
subject of filing systems. Spurred by 
these suggestions, I determined to in- 
vestigate the field. 

The investigation arose out of per- 
sonal interest and soon took on the 
proportions of a hobby. It was con- 
ducted through interviews, correspond- 
ence, and reading, all of which helped 
to bring to light the methods used by 
many well-known sermonizers. 

It seemed advisable to classify a 
number of the systems which appeared 
repeatedly. From among twenty-five 
ministers scattered from New York to 
California, the following distribution of 
practices has appeared: 


A—Those depending essentially upon 
mental associations 
B—Those using a limited but definite 


2 , ee eA epee a FRE eee 
C—Those using sermon builders ---. 2 
D—Those using an extensive system 8 


— 
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The sentiment of the six ministers 
who depend primarily upon mental as- 
sociations is expressed by Dr. Bernard 
C. Clausen of Pittsburgh: 

“T have no files of homiletical mate- 
rials. I have always found my mind 
crammed with items from my current 
reading and thinking.” 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, New 
York City, adds a further note: 

“All that I ever do is to try to own 
the books that I read that seem most 
worthwhile, and to make a brief index 
of my own material that seems to me 
particularly valuable on the back page 
of the book.” 

Dr. George A. Buttrick, also of New 
York City, writes: 

“It has always been more difficult for 
me to remember the filing system than 
to remember the material; I trust alto- 
gether to a somewhat tenacious mem- 
ory. The only method I have is to 
make my own index on the back fly 
leaf of every book I read. But, having 
made the index, I almost never con- 
sult it.” 

Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, insists that he has no system 
“worth describing.” Dr. Reinold Nie- 
buhr, New York City, declines any sug- 
gestions, describing himself as “a hor- 
rible example.” Dr. E. McNeill Poteat, 
Cleveland, Ohio, likewise writes that he 
has no system. He declares his meth- 


*Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


ods ‘‘the most haphazard in the world.” 

From the nine ministers who use a 
limited system in filing their materials, 
five variations emerge. 

Justin Wroe Nixon, Rochester, New 
York, has the practice of keeping “a 
diary of thoughts” in which “entries 
are made at irregular intervals and re- 
viewed from time to time for sugges- 
tions on sermon material.” 

Somewhat related is the procedure 
of Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, Chicago, 
Illinois: 

“IT run a note-book with references 
to my current reading, and keep clip- 
pings on live matters until they lose 
their timeliness, when I throw them 
away.” 

Dr. Charles Lyon Seasholes, Dayton, 
Ohio, does most of his work by mental 
associations. In addition, he makes 
considerable use of the Readers’ Guide 
and a file of “unclassified” clippings. 

Dr. Avery A. Shaw, president of 
Denison University, and Dr. Albert W. 
Beaven, president of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School, relate that they 
followed the practice of using an “in- 
terleaved Bible” in which was bound a 
blank leaf between each pair of printed 
pages. Notes were made on the blank 
pages opposite the scriptural passages 
with which they were associated. 


Four of these nine ministers center 
their methods about the preparation of 
the individual sermon. This involves a 
file of sermons together with the notes 
used in preparation. Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, New York City, Dr. James D. 
Morrison, Providence, R. I., Dr. Fred- 
erick F. Shannon, Chicago, Illinois, and 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, New York City, 
use this plan in general. Each man 
suggested certain details developed out 
of his own originality, however. 

The two ministers who use the ser- 
mon builder method of sermon prepar- 
ation are Dr. Raymon M. Kistler and 
Dr. Whitney S. K. Yeaple, both of 
Rochester, N. Y. Both men prefer to 
select their topics for as much as one 
year in advance. During the year, as 
material relative to a sermon is 
found, it is placed in the folder re- 
served for that subject. As the time 
for the final shaping of the sermon 
approaches, considerable material is 
already at hand. 

A more extensive filing system was 
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ANNOUNCING 


A NEW 


Petit Ensemlle 





Kilgen now offers the new Petit En- 
semble, an amazing new organ which, 
though compact in size and low in price, 
has a full churchly ensemble and a 
wealth of tonal color. 


It is, of course, a genuine organ in 
which all tones are produced by organ 
pipes speaking naturally but, because 
new principles of engineering have been 
employed, a light chord plugged into a 
socket places it into operation. No al- 
terations to the building are necessary. 


Critics proclaim it the ideal Litur- 
gical organ for smaller churches and 
chapels. 


Kilgen, with its background of three 
hundred years of experience during 
which so many large and famous or- 
gans were produced—such as those in 
Carnegie Hall, New York; Third Bap- 
tist, St. Louis; First Methodist, Middle- 
town, Connecticut; St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal, Peoria, Illinois; Messiah Lutheran, 
St. Louis; First Presbyterian, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio—now applies the finest prin- 
ciples of craftsmanship to the small 
organ. 


Write for full information. 


Geo. Kilgen & Hon, Inc. 


4026 Union Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. 


x 


Tune in on Kilgen Radio Programs 
every Sunday night. 

KMOX—10:30 P.M., C.S. 

WFIL—10:00 P.M., E.S. 
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Xtra 


Comfortable 
Seating 








Accommodations 





Folds Compactly 
Stacks Compactly 
Quiet in Use 


ROYAL Folding Chairs ask 
only a fair trial before any 
fair, unbiased jury. A 10- 
year guarantee of Metal Con- 
struction is Royal’s confi- 
dence in the material and 
constructive thoroughness of 
workmanship. 


A Catalog Sent on Request 


A FREE TRIAL WILL 
CONVINCE THE 
MOST SKEPTICAL 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1121 S. Michigan Blvd.,Chicago 


16 West 6ist Street, New York 
1206 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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“Metal Furniture Since ’97” 
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Why Delay the Church Letter 


AM just plain mad and disgusted. 

Next Sunday we are to receive a 

group of new members into our 
church and I wrote weeks ago for the 
letters of those who will be received 
by transfer. Here it is two days until 
Sunday and I haven’t heard from the 
pastors of several who were to send 
letters. One young couple recently 
moved to our city and have found 
friends and a church home in our 
church. She is a Lutheran holding her 
membership in the lower part of our 
state. He is a member of another de- 
nomination holding his membership in 
a church in a New England state. I 
wrote for their letters three weeks ago 
and the pastor of the church of an- 
other denomination sent the husband’s 
letter by return mail. I haven’t heard 
from the pastor of the wife and he is 
a member of my own denomination. 


We hear about the great number of 
“unchurched church” people in our 
cities and industrial centers. I won- 
der who is most to blame for this con- 
dition. I believe the reason for this 
condition can be found chiefly with the 
pastor of the church back home. He 
does not encourage them to affiliate 
with the church where they are living. 
Consequently they grow careless about 
their church life. If the pastors of 
absentee members would get behind 
such members the number of “lapses” 
would drop considerable. 

I am serving a church in an indus- 
trial and commercial center. Now peo- 
ple are coming in all the time. I try to 
greet them as soon as I learn about 


By J. B. Stockman* 


them. But does the pastor back home 
let me know that they are coming? 
I say that he does not. I might get 
one of them to join my church and de- 
crease the roll of his membership by 
one. He would rather for them to at- 
tend no church with any regularity. 
Once in a blue moon, a pastor writes 
me that so and so is moving to your 
city and will live at number so and so 
on such and such a street. When I 
can ring the door bell of a newcomer 
on the afternoon of the day they move 
in, they are not lost to the church. But 
when one has to hunt them up after 
they have been in the city for weeks 
and then break down the advice their 
pastor has given them, many of them 
will be lost to the church. 

If the pastors in the country and 
small towns would cooperate with pas- 
tors in cities and city pastors do like- 
wise, many people would be saved to 
the church who are now being lost to 
the church. But as it is now, the pas- 
tor has to hunt, plead, argue, debate, 
and threaten to shoot the pastor of the 
home church, yet still fails to get the 
desired letter. 





*Pastor, Trinity Lutheran Church, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 





THE LENTEN ISSUE 


The March issue to be published on 
February 20th will have many ideas to 
help you with the observance of the 
Lenten weeks. These ideas, taken from 
last year’s experience of churches, will 
suggest programs of attendance and 
preaching which will make the spring 
months count much in your church. 

Make sure of this issue. 








described by eight ministers. Bishop 
Stewart of Chicago indexes passages 
of value on the fly-leaf of each of his 
books. These references are then cop- 
ied on 3x5 cards and indexed topically. 
Other men who follow this principle in 
general are Dr. Erdman Smith, Chi- 
cago; Dr. George W. Phillips, Oakland, 
California; Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
New York City; Dr. Harold Cooke Phil- 
lips, Cleveland, Ohio; and Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit, Michigan. 

In addition these preachers have the 
custom of classifying articles in per- 
iodicals as well as sermons (both their 
own and those by other preachers). 
Dr. Phillips of Oakland related that he 
also keeps up a file on scriptural pass- 
ages with notations of all sermons he 
has read on specific tests. 

Dr. Albert W. Palmer, president of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, 


gathers his materials in a series of 
manila envelopes. In each, he places 
material pertinent to one particular 
subject such as a social issue or a fes- 
tive occasion of the church. 

A similar practice is made by Dr. 
William S. Abernethy, Washington, 
D.C. He calls his files his “sermon 
garden.” In addition to it, he keeps 
several blank books which he fills with 
clippings. 

In conclusion, the present writer 
would say that an attempt has been 
made to keep this study objective. Var- 
ious subjective elements may have 
crept in, however. Consequently, it 
is quite possible that a fair picture of 
each of these systems has not been 
drawn. Yet, the purpose of the paper 
is fulfilled if these suggestions prove 
helpful to other ministers interested in 
surveying this field. 
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How We Solved the Problem of 
Help in the Parsonage 


N ELEVEN room parsonage, a 

ten month old boy, and the mul- 

titudinous duties which always 
befall a minister’s wife. What is one 
to do when the family budget will not 
allow hired help? 


That was the problem that faced us 
when we moved to our present pastor- 
ate; made ag little bit more difficult by 
the fact that our predecessor had not 
been dependent upon his meager salary 
as his sole income, and had therefore 
been able to employ a full time maid 
for his wife. Our people had grown 
accustomed to having the minister’s 
wife free to attend every meeting, call 
with the pastor, and serve on commit- 
tees. 

The first month we tried getting along 
alone, the pastor acting as nurse maid 
and second assistant scrub-lady, so that 
I might be free to do some of the doz- 
ens of things that were obviously ex- 
pected of me. 

We could have managed the actual 
work of caring for the house, but there 
was the baby to consider. He had 
been used to regular habits, a nap in 
the afternoon, and bed at seven o’clock 
each evening. We could not keep this 
schedule and do the other necessary 
things unless we could stay at home 
with him. A great many of our meet- 
ings are held in the evenings and it is 
an expensive proposition to hire some 
one two or three nights each week to 
stay with a child. Some of our good 
hearted ladies came to the rescue and 
volunteered their services, which I ac- 
cepted once or twice. However, they 
always refused to take any remunera- 
tion, and I could not impose upon them, 
and perhaps bring criticism on my 
head, by asking them as often as I 
needed help. Then too, I found that in 
most cases, as disciplinarians they were 
just as hig hearted as they were in 
money matters, which you will agree is 
not so good for a ten month old child. 
So it narrowed down to this, either I 
stay at home and take care of our 
son, and let the pastor go wifeless to 
social functions; or we must have some 
one person upon whom we could al- 
ways depend to keep the baby here at 
home, 

It was then that I thought of our 
solution. I called upon the principal of 
our high school, and asked if he could 
find me a girl who would be willing to 

*Mrs. Sitler’s husband is minister of the First 


+ alana and Reformed Church, Bellaire, 
Ohio. 


By Lillian Doyle Sitler* 


work for her room and board in our 
home. I explained to him what would 
be expected of her, and what she might 
expect from us. He promised to do 
what he could, and the very next day 
brought our new girl to meet us. 

I had had in mind a girl whose par- 
ents were living in the country, who 
would find it more convenient to live 
here in town at least from Monday un- 
til Friday of each week. I had plan- 
ned that she would not be needed here 
on Saturdays and Sundays, and there- 
fore might have those days with her 
family, returning in time on Sunday 
afternoon so that I might attend our 
evening worship service. However, the 
girl who came to us has no family, so 
she moved in at once to stay with us. 
She needed a home, and I needed help. 


It was in October, more than a year 
ago, that she came to us, and we are 
still finding her a happy solution to our 
problem. When school closed last 
spring, our church work began it’s 
summer let down, and my housework 
automatically became lighter, with no 
furnace dirt to keep cleaning up, and 
sunny days when the baby could play 
out of doors and not require such con- 
stant watching, so I felt that we would 
not need help during those vacation 
months. With our assistance our girl 
was able to find a job for the summer 
where she could earn a little bit of 
money, so she left us to return when 
school resumed this fall. 


Perhaps some of you are wondering 
how much help a girl who must attend 
school all day, can be, but she has 
proved to be just exactly the help that 
I need. She has certain duties to per- 
form every afternoon after school 
hours, in addition to watching the baby. 
Because she carries her lunch to school 
and has one class at the noon hour, she 
is dismissed a half hour earlier in the 
afternoon than those pupils who go 


home for lunch. Each afternoon I plan | 
what I want her to do: iron, dust, pre- | 
pare vegetables for dinner, or other | 


PIERCE & HEDRICK 


such task. I am then ready to leave 
the house as soon as she gets home, so 
that the pastor and I can make two or 
three calls before the dinner hour. 
After dinner she washes the dishes 
while I tuck my baby into bed, and get 
ready to spend the evening at some 
meeting or other. The rest of the 
evening is her’s to study, listen to the 
radio, or entertain company, as long as 
she is here in the house with the baby 

















When Shall We 
Raise Money? 


There never is a “best” time to 
launch a money-raising campaign. 
Always there are difficulties 
ahead .. . seemingly valid reasons 
for delaying the effort. 


The church or other institution 
that waits for a “best” time is 
doomed to disappointment. The 
courageous and_ statesmanlike 
thing to do is to make your plans 
in the light of your need. If you 
do this today you will be able to 
open your canvass at the first 
propitious moment. 


People who support the church 
will do their best if your case is 
sound, but you will never find a 
specific time when everyone in 
your constituency is best situated 
to aid you. 


Make your plans, state your ob- 
jectives, prepare yourself now. 
To delay may well mean that 
plans cannot be put into operation 
at the time when they will prove 
most effective. 


We are prepared to help 
churches of any denomination in 
any part of the country. 





(Incorporated ) 


NEW YORK_--_-- 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO_837 Phelan Building 
CHICAGO__-_100 North La Salle Street 
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A PLAIN STATEMENT 


(From the Editor of New World plays, co- 
author with Dr. Fred Eastman of Drama in the 
Charch.) 

For two years I have been searching 
for a play which would truthfully face 
the economic chaos, the growing class 
bitterness, and the spiritual despair of 
our day with a constructive Christian 
message of new hope and courage. In 
Contacts I have found that play. Con- 
tacts is from the pen of the Director 
of Religious Drama of the Presbyterian 
Church of Pasadena, where the play 
was given its first highly successful 





performance. It is entertaining. It is 
deeply moving. It is practical. It is 
Christian. I commend it to the use of 


all churches which take religious drama 
seriously. —Louis Wilson 


CONTACTS 


3-act comedy-drama by Anne Wal- 
ters. 4M. 6W. 1Boy. 2 simple in- 
teriors. Plays a full evening. Copies 
50c each. Royalty $10 for first per- 
formance, $5 for each repeat perform- 
ance. 

A strong play and full of humor as well as 
pathos.—Victor E. Marriott. 

A challenge to a new order of living.—Charles 


W. Kinnear. 
Intensely interesting.—Lynn Rohrbough. 


New World Dramatic Service 


5548 Kenwood Avenue 
Illinois 


Garden Apartment 
Chicago, 
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The Children’s Story 


ANY ministers are in the habit 

of telling a story or preaching 

a sermon especially for the 
children in the Sunday morning con- 
gregation; but a wide variety exists in 
the type of material used, and in the 
manner of presenting it. Some min- 
isters frequently bring objects into the 
pulpit, or draw pictures, or otherwise 
illustrate what they have to say, which 
is usually cast in the form of a ser- 
mon, very much briefer, and some- 
what simpler than that preached to 
the adults. Others tell'a brief story, 
and then use it as a text for homiletic 
elaboration. Some tell a good story, 
and tell it well, except that they can- 
not refrain from adding, with a disap- 
pointing anti-climax, a few sentences 
to point out the moral. 

This article is meant chiefly for the 
ministers who have vowed that they 
will not preach to children, nor spoil 
a good story by tacking on a moral; 
but who are constantly in search of 
new stories which fulfill these strin- 
gent requirements: (1) Brevity: not 
over six minutes in lengh. (2) Credi- 
bility. With a few exceptions this rules 
out the fairies and the animals that 
talk, as well as a lot or goody-goody 
yarns, and many pious legends. (3) 
A Moral. I don’t like the word, alto- 








Plan Now for 
Easter Memorials 


Members of your church will 
welcome the opportunity to 
present a Pulpit, Lecturn, 
Font, Chancel Chairs, or a 
Communion Table in memory 
of a departed loved one. 


Write for a Beautiful 
Brochure of Complete 
Furnishings 
The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


Center and Winslow Streets, Cleveland, Ohio 
“Craftsmen in Wood Since 1875” 
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TRAYS 


Noiseless 
Sanitary 


Write for 
catalogue 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


10 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 25 Chicago 

















*Minister, First Congregational Church, Lit- 


tleton, New Hampshire. 


By Thomas A. Goodwin* 


gether, but it will do to indicate that 
the story must have a point, a message, 
@ meaning, some significance other 
than mere entertainment. It must 
help to clarify some moral problem, or 
portray some moral qualities in action, 
or otherwise contribute to the child’s 
growing! understanding to the meaning 
of the good life. If it does that, surely 
there is no excuse for adding, ““Now 
we learn from this story... ” 
After such stories have been ob- 
tained there still remains the question 
of their suitability for the occasion. A 
Christmas story is demanded for the 
Sunday before Christmas, but would 
be inappropriate a few weeks later. 
More subtle, but none the less import- 
ant is the consonance of the story with 
the theme of the morning sermon and 
the whole service of worship. The 
book listed below, by Rev. Walter 
Amos Morgan, contains stories which 
he wrote to portray for the children 
the truth he expounded n the sermon. 
Undoubtedly adults derived additional 
value from both story and sermon be- 
cause one supplemented the other. Such 
close correspondence between the chil- 
dren’s story and the rest of the service 
is not always possible, and perhaps is 
not necessary; but where it can be 
achieved, it greatly enhances the value 
of the whole service, and wholly avoids 
the possibility of an incongruous or 








who very, very rarely wakens for any 
attention before morning. 

We have found it an ideal arrange- 
ment in solving our problem. And not 
only do we benefit by it, but our girl 
tells us that this is the happiest home 
she has known since her own home was 
broken up by the death of her father 
several years ago. She loves our little 
boy like she would a tihy brother, and 
is so good to him that I never need 
worry a bit when I entrust him to her 
care. She has learned to regard our 
wish for privacy, and on the evenings 
when we are at home, she either goes 
out with friends of her own, or retires 
to her room to read or study. I have 
tried to treat her as much like one of 
the family as possible, and to take the 
place of the family that she lacks. I 
like having her come to me, as she 
would go to her own mother, about her 
personal problems. At times she is 
careless, as all seventeen-year-olds are 
apt to be, and she does not do the work 
that I would expect of hired help, but 
she has saved many a day for me. 


We are trusting too, that this year 
that she has spent in our home has 
taught her something of what it means 
to be a Christian. On Sundays, in- 
stead of taking the easy way out, and 
allowing her to stay at home with 
baby, I have sent her to Sunday school 
while I have kept the baby and started 
my dinner cooking. When it is at all 
possible the baby goes to church with 
me so that no one of us needs to miss 
the worship service, but on days when 
it is too nasty to take him out, or when 
there is a great deal of sickness with 
which he might come in contact, she 
goes to Sunday School, and then hur- 
ries home to stay with the baby while 
I attend church. 

One of the first comments she made 
about our home life was something 
like this, “Preachers certainly have a 
lot more work to do than I ever 
thought they did.” When she leaves 
our home I am hoping that one of her 
comments may be that, “Preachers 
(and their families) live just what they 
preach”. 
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irrelevant note in an otherwise con- 
sistent service. 

Most orders of worship provide for 
the exit of the small children after the 
story. Usually this is during a hymn. 
Some churches have worked out a re- 
cessional for the children which does 
not seem so much like a surreptitious 
withdrawal under cover of music, but 
suggests that the group is proceeding 
naturally to some other type of reli- 
gious experience, not simply obtaining 
an early adjournment. 

Unless my experience is less com- 
mon than my conversations with other 
ministers have led me to believe, there 
must be a large number of ministers 
searching for stories which fulfill the 
requirements suggested above. In the 
hope that it may prove helpful to some, 
and by suggesting the need for such in- 
formation call forth similar lists from 
others, I submit herwith, approximately 
in the order of their usefulness to me, 
the names of books which contain such 
stories. It is my earnest hope tnat 
additional lists may appear from time 
to time in these columns, and that such 
stories may be created by a large num- 
ber of ministers in their weekly min- 
istry to the children, and the best of 
them collected and published for the 
benefit of those of us who have no spe- 
cial gifts in this line. 

Walter Amos Morgan: 
Youth, Century Company. 

Margaret W. Eggleston: Fifty Sto- 
ries for the Bedtime Hour, Richard R. 
Smith. 

Margaret W. Eggleston: Seventy- 
five Stories for the Worship Hour, 
Harper & Brothers. 

Frederick F. Hall: Toggles, Boston, 
1918, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Archer Wallace: Heroes of Peace, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Anna B. Griscom: Peace Crusaders, 
J. B. Lippincott. 

A Committee of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends: The Chil- 
dren’s Story Garden, J. B. Lippincott. 

Hugh Kerr: Children’s Story Ser- 
mons (some can be told without the 
sermon), Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Olive B. Miller: My Bookhouse, The 
Bookhouse for Children. 

Mary K. Berg: Story Worship Ser- 
vices for the Junior Church, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 

Russell Bowie: The Children’s Year. 

Simeon Cozad: Story Talks and A 
Second Book of Story Talks, Round 
Table Press. 

Elizabeth Colson: A Second Primary 
Book in Religion, Abingdon Press. 

Margaret Applegarth: Missionary 
Stories for Little Folks, Geo. 11. Doran. 

Hulda Niebuhr: Greatness Passing 


Dreams of 


By, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Building a 


Carrier and Clowes: 











THE WORLD NEEDS CHRIST! 


He is the answer to strife and confusion now as he has been 


all through the ages. Bring the members of your community, 
of your Sunday-school, of your church closer to Christ by using 


CHRIST-CENTERED LESSON HELPS 


@ They are graded to meet the interests, experiences, and 
requirements of every age group. 


@ They are based on the International Uniform Lessons. 


@ They bring Christian principles to grip with problems of 
the day faced by the various age groups. 


@ They are true to the Bible. 


SPIRITUAL IN APPROACH . .. EVANGELISTIC IN PURPOSE . .. PRACTICAL IN APPLICATION 


Teacher material presents the most effec- 
tive methods of presentation; pupil ma- 
terial is stimulating and invites pupil par- 
ticipation. 








THE NEED OF THE WORLD IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
MEET THAT NEED IN YOUR COMMUNITY! 













Order 
These 
Lesson 
Helps 
Today! 

















A SH 
PLAN AHEAD FOR LENT! 


Announce your Lenten services with at- | 
tractive Woolverton bulletins folders, post cards 
or blotters. Our large sample packet of Lenten 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT 











and Easter printed and lithographed supplies 
will be sent free upon request. 


Of course you’ll observe Lincoln and Wash- 
ington birthday Sundays! Will you use special 
bulletins? Write today for samples and in- 
formation about our bulletin service. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING COMPANY 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Write us for quotations on your next printing 
order. We may save you money. 






Willsie gowns are made ot 
finer materials, cut on full 
pattern and hand tailored 
throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 
they cost no more. Write 
} for sample and prices. 





‘il 





PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 


Smith B Omaha, Nebr. 
457 W. rents, Detroit, Mich. 


| 
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Daily Lenten Offering Box No. 7 















Size 
2 5-16x3 Beautifully 
inches Litho- 
~~ _ Po tn TO THE RISEN CHRIST 
eoentae rr SAOFING 4 Comremution ay sacs wen. puMNe LENT graphed 
. ot epee, oh i. 
Will [see et Five 
Hold Colors 
125 
Nickels 


Are you interested in increasing your Easter Offering from 50 to 100%? 

Other churches have realized these increases by the use of this Daily 
Lenten Offering Box. 

The most effective method is to put the box in the home before the 
beginning of Lent (March 2, 1938), and have the family put the box on the 
table at each meal during Lent and place an offering in the box as a part of 
the table devotions. 

A space is provided for the marking of an (X) for each meal during 
the Lenten season. 

The boxes should be returned to the church on Easter Sunday. 

You'll be agreeably surprised at the results. 

Send Six Cents for a Sample Box 


Price: 50c per dozen; $1.95 per fifty; $3.75 per hundred. All postpaid 


THE EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 











THIRD AND REILY STREETS, HARRISBURG, PA. 
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GET TRALLE TO HELP! 


HE numerous churches that 

have called in Dr. Henry E. 
Tralle to help with problems of 
building and equipment have not 
been disappointed. 

Church Management is glad to 
record the expressions of enthusi- 
astic appreciation of his money- 
saving, constructive assistance 
from pastors, chairmen of building 
committees and architects. 

He is able, out of his extended, 
varied experiences with hundreds 
of churches, to help a church to a 
more adequate and satisfactory, and a more economical, 
building result than is possible without his unique consultative 
service. 

What is your problem, pastor? Is it the problem of a new 
educational building or the remodeling of an old one? Is it 
the problem of a new worship-and-preaching room or the 
renewing of an old one? Have you a problem of redecoration, 
of lighting fixtures, of chancel-improvements, or of acoustics? 


If so, you will be wise to write, without obligation, at the 
more convenient address, to 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management 
Auditorium Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 





DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management 
3741-81st Street 
Jackson Heights, New York City 





Christian Character, Richard R. Smith. 

Blanche Carrier: The Kingdom of 
Love, Harper & Brothers. 

Nellie V. Burgess: Junior Worship 
Materials, Cokesbury Press. 

Emerson O. Brashaw: Knights of 
Service, Abingdon Press. 

Floyd W. Lambertson: The Rules of 
the Game, Abingdon Press. 

Jeanette E. Perkins: Primary Wor- 
ship Guide, Pilgrim Press. 

Mabel Shaw: God’s Candle-lights, 
Friendship Press. 

Frank Cheley: Boy Days and Boy 
Ways, Judson Press. 

Dorothy F. McConnell: 
Nippon, Friendship Press. 

The following periodicals usualy 
contain stories suitable for this pur- 
pose. 


Friends in 


Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Pil- 
grim Press. 

Elementary Magazine, Methodist 
Book Concern. 

International Journal of Religious 
Education, International Council of 
Religious Education. 

Children’s Activities, Child Training 
Association, Chicago. 

Picture Story Paper, Methodist Book 
Concern. 

Graded Lessons, Teacher’s quarter- 
lies. 





SCIENCE MUST BE DIRECTED 





Science is wonderful, but also ter- 
rible—and terrible for the reason that 
it has no values. Whatever values it 
recognizes come from other sources. 


| Thus, if it heals disease, it is because 
| religion has declared that this is good. 


If it devises instruments of destruc- 
tion for use in war, it is because pa- 


-| triotism has taught that this is good. 


Science itself is neutral. As anything 


| is true that it can know, so anything 





is good that it can do. Its only inter- 
est is the twin concern of knowledge 
and power. Apart from these it has no 
values, recognizes no meanings, con- 
forms to no standards, bows to no 
ideals. Science is like the fabled mon- 
ster of the Middle Ages, the Golem, 
fashioned by the great artificer of 
Prague out of steel and fire, which had 
limitless strength, but no conscience, 
no pity, no love and therefore wrought 
evil as indifferently as good. Science 
still remains one of the supreme 
achievements of the race. It must be 
preserved, reverenced, developed, and 
above all things used for the good that 
it ean do. But, if it is not to destroy 
us, it must be controlled and directed 
by some influence, wholly beneficient, 
which is greater than itself. From 
Sermon, The New Warfare of Science 
and Relivion by John Haynes Holmes; 
The Community Church. 





Does your friend take Church Man- 
agement? Give him the opportunity. 
See page 285. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
~ 


We Are Now Ready for the 1938 Vacation Season 


OR several years the Ministers’ 
Vacation Exchange has been an 
important department in the spring 
issues of Church Management. Hun- 
dreds of ministers have used the de- 
partment to secure pleasant vacations 
at a slight expenditure of energy. The 
plan is very simple. If you wish to 
exchange with a brother minister sim- 
ply write out, as briefly as possible, 
your desires. The form submitted be- 
low is a good one to follow. Send it to 
the Editor of Church Management. It 
will then appear in this department. 
We urge you to give your own name 
and address for identification. When 
this is done there is no charge for the 
insertion. If you use a box number 
we will be glad to forward the letters 
received but it will be necessary for 
you to to pay the usual classified rate 
of five cents per word to pay the cost 
of registry, stamps, etc. involved in the 
transaction. Some ministers prefer to 
do this. Most, during the past years, 
have used their names openly. 


To get your request in the March 
issue we should have your copy not 
later than February 5th. 

Here is a good sample announce- 
ment: 


Presbyterian, Cleveland, Ohio. Church 
of 500 members. Will be glad to ex- 
change pulpit and manse with some 
minister in the Rocky Mountain area 
for the four weeks of July. One service 


on Sunday. No honorium. John Doe, | 


1365 Miles Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In addition to the names of ministers 
which appear in the department we 
have the names of some well known 
ministers who will be glad to supply 
pulpits in pleasant surroundings for 
the use of the house. Ministers in 
rural territory or mountain regions 
can secure first class supplies in this 
way and get a vacation for themselves. 
If we can serve any churches in this 
way we shall be glad to include them 
in the department. 

The letters which follow give expres- 
sions of the value of this department 
to the ministers of America. 





I RECOMMEND VACATION 
EXCHANGE 





Editor Church Management: 

I have just returned from one of the 
most delightful experiences of my life. 
Last spring I saw an announcement in 
Church Management from a young 
man who wanted to spend his vacation 
in an industrial city. I replied stating 
that I should like to spend my vaca- 
tion in New England. His church is 
located in Dedham, Masachusetts, at 
the edge of Boston. After a half dozen 
exchanges of letters the matter was 
presented to my officials. They were 
very skeptical. Ordinarily I have a 
three weeks vacation covering two 
Sundays. Finally my officials were con- 
vinced that it would be a good thing 
and voted unanimously that instead of 
the two Sundays that they would make 
it six. The agreement was entered 
into, 

On the last day of June the pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Dedham landed in Akron with his 
suiteases and family and took up their 
residence in our cottage by the lake. 
After an hour’s conference with him, 
Mrs. Dutton and I started East and 
two days, later were carrying our suit- 
cases in the parsonage at Dedham. 
There was no expense of renting a 
cottage or of parking a trailer. We 
simply traded homes. I preached and 
ministered to his people in Dedham, 
and he to mine in Akron. It was not 
only a fine experience to both preach- 
ers, but the churches also received new 
inspiration at the time of year when it 
is most needed during the summer 
slump. Boston is a fine center from 
which to go sightseeing. The church 
work in the Congregational parish was 
very light during the summer. I had 





plenty of time for study, observation, 
recreation and short trips. Financially 
it was a chean vacation. When I re- 
turned to Akron on August 8 I found 
my congregation aflame with zeal and 
greatly stimulated. A letter today 
from Mr. Robinson says that he found 
a like situation in his church on his 
return. 
J. Harmon Dutton, 
Akron, Ohio. 





FORTY-NINE MEN ANSWERED 





Editor Church Management: 


A number of us feel indebted to you 
and your policy of helpfulness. Not 
only did forty-nine men take advan- 
tage of the announcement placed by my 
church to send in inquiries, but I was 
able to place three men in other Nova 
Scotia churches from the letters, and 
place one of the men with his family in 
a delightful location at the Ovens Nat- 
ural Park overlooking the ocean. The 
charge here feels’ greatly blessed 
through the presence of T. Lehmann in 
parsonage and pulpit during August. 
A fine spirit of international goodwill 
is evident, and many new bonds in that 
area exist as a result. Another fam- 
ily, hearing of the community, came 
from Pennsylvania, and we secured ac- 
ccmmodations for them here, where 
they could roam the coves, and shores 
and enjoy the tang of clear air and the 
surf of our fine beaches. 

You are doing something mighty 
fine in assisting in this wider fellow- 
ship, as well as putting fresh heart in 
many of us through the service ren- 
dered by Church Management. 

August W. Guild, 
Rose Bay, Novia Scotia. 


(Turn to page 263) 





























HE thief in your church is Indifference. 
Indifference steals the congregation and 


the Sunday school. Indifference employs 
every modern method to entice church mem- 
bers. He uses the park, playground, resort, 
automobile, movie, theater, the gun and the 
rod—everything imaginable to steal the peo- 
ple from your church. You must take 
advantage of modern methods and overcome 
this great giant Indifference. 

Indifference is your biggest competitor. 
Meet competition by creating and holding 
interest and enthusiasm. 

Hundreds, yes, thousands, of churches have 
learned that there is nothing so successful as 
a parish paper. A local church paper gives 
strength and power to meet Indifference. 

Your church can have its own local paper 
without cost if you follow our plan. In fact, 
you can make it a source of revenue. Ask 
for free samples of local parish papers and 
particulars. 





The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me free of charge full particulars and 
samples. 
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Whom God Hath 
goined Togethen 


JUST WHAT YOU’VE 
BEEN WANTING 
Gold Embossed 
A Beautiful Marriage Booklet 
Contains—24 Pages 


Marriage Certificate 
Marriage Service 


Space for Guests, Gifts, Honeymoon, 
Special Events, History of Parents 
Many Other Useful Features 
Price 40c Each—3 for $1.00 Postpaid 


(This is something different. Order 
once and you will be delighted. Then 
you will come back for more.) 


ALFRED J. FUNNELL 
Old First Church, Sandusky, Ohio 
Check, money order or stamps 














MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Spe- 
cial Offerings. Catalog 
free. Sample of various 
styles sent on receipt of 
25 cents. 

EDWARDS FOLDING 
BOX CO. 
Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 
25 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
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This Uncertain World 


He hath founded it upon the seas, 
and established it upon the floods.— 
Psalm 24.2. 


NE would think that a world 

built upon water would have a 

very insecure foundation. We 
are not interested now in the early He- 
brew conception of the structure of the 
universe. We are interested in the in- 
stability suggested by the statement 
that the earth is founded upon the seas. 
The picture here presented may serve 
es a symbol of the uncertainty on 
v hich our lives are based. 

Cne may investigate any department 
of life and he will soon be impressed 
wi.h the fragmentariness of his knowl- 
edge. And not only is his knowledge 
fragmentary, it is honeycombed with 
misgivirgs and doubts. We are re- 
minded of the man who said he did not 
know very much and of the little he did 
know was very uncertain. On every 
hand, life confronts us with a question 
mark. 

You know how true this is in busi- 
ness. Manufacturers and merchants 
have been particularly conscious of it 
during the last few years. Politicians 
are always conscious of it. So are 
workers in international relationships. 
So are heads of insurance companies. 
Every human enterprise has its unpre- 
dictable elements. Men are cautious 
and often afraid because they do not 
know what will happen next. 

We are uncertain of our own bodies. 
Nobody can tell when some disease will 
strike him. When he becomes ill, doc- 
tors may disagree in their diagnoses. 
They may also differ in their treat- 
ments. What is food for one person 
may be poison for another. Moreover, 
our very lives hang by a slender thread. 
No one knows when the thread will 
snap. 

The perplexity stays with us when 
we enter the realm of the mind. After 
all the investigations and reports made 
by psychologists in recent years, our 
confusion has increased rather than 
diminished. What is the soul? How 
does it function? What is its relation 
to the body? Read your psychologists 
and see how many will agree in their 
answers. 

And if we are in a fog about the 
mind, we are in a fog also about the 
training of the mind. Many changes in 
education have been suggested and 


*Minister, Second Presbyterian Church, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


A Sermon by Teunis E. Gouwens* 


adopted. The president of Chicago 
University, Dr, Robert M. Hutchins, 
said a short time ago that the educators 
in our colleges and universities are un- 
able as yet to say what is best in edu- 
cation. 

We might go on indefinitely. For 
every sphere of life has its vagueness. 
Proof of the truth of any position or 
of the reliability of any prediction is 
exceedingly difficult to provide. Dr. 
Eddington says, “Proof is an idol be- 
fore whom the pure mathematician tor- 
tures himself.” 


Uncertainty in the Spiritual Realm 

It is not strange that this uncer- 
tainty should follow us into the relig- 
ious realm. What is religion? All 
sorts of definitions have been framed. 
Some are very short; others are very 
long. Some scholars, in their fear of 
omitting an important element, in- 
crease confusion by their effort to be 
comprehensive. We hardly know where 
to begin, what to emphasize or where 
to stop. And all the definitions are 
open to attack. Religion cannot pos- 
sibly mean precisely the same thing to 
any two people. I cannot present to 
your mind a clear picture of all that re- 
ligion means to me. Much less can I 
give convincing proof that my concep- 
tion is correct and yours full of error. 
Nor is any such demonstration neces- 
sary. For if it could be made success- 
fully, we should probably discover that 
we had purchased uniformity at the 
price of vitality. It is better to have 
variety with life than to have uniform- 
ity with death. 

This does not mean that we should 
discontinue preaching and_ teaching 
Christianity. The fact that philosoph- 
ers have differed from each other in 
all ages has not led them to abandon 
philosophy. It has rather stimulated 
them to more vigorous thought. The 
same is true in the world of science. 
And the same is true in religion. If I 
am persuaded that, with all my limita- 
tions, I am building on the right relig- 
ious foundations it is my duty to share 
my convictions with others. These 
others may or may not accept my tes- 
timony. They will, at any rate, be 
stimulated to further investigation. 
The further investigations will lead to 
further questions, but meanwhile the 
soul will grow. 

But let us look into our religious un- 
certainty a little further. What shall 
we say of the Bible? Is it inspired? 


Personally, I believe with all my heart 
that it is. But if you doubt it, I shall 
not find it easy to convince you. To 
begin with, we should have to agree on 
a definition of inspiration. If we could 
agree on a definition, our interpreta- 
tions of it would still vary. I heard a 
young minister preach on the doctrine 
of inspiration. He had heard a noted 
divine say that he believed the Bible 
was inspired because it inspired him. 
He criticized this statement as being 
unorthodox, and, with a loud voice, he 
proclaimed, “I believe in inspiration in 
the true sense of the word.” It was 
mere rhetoric and poor rhetoric at that. 
To his audience it meant nothing. But 
that does not mean that inspiration is a 
myth. I believe thoroughly that in the 
Bible God speaks to my heart. But 
that is not an easy thing to prove. 
When I have done my best, you can 
still reply, “I am not sure.” 

And how is it with prayer? Does 
prayer work? If so, how does it work? 
You are familiar with the criticisms 
that have been offered. And your own 
experience has frequently caused you 
to doubt. Those who deny the efficacy 
of prayer challenge you to provide un- 
questionable proof that even one peti- 
tion has really been answered. We con- 
tinue to pray, and perhaps our very 
persistence is a powerful argument in 
its favor. But, in the very nature of 
the exercise a conclusive demonstration 
is beyond us. There will always be 
questions for the skeptic to ask. 

And what shall we say about immor- 
tality? Is the soul immortal? What 
thought this question has provoked 
through the ages! If reason had been 
able to prove that we live after death, 
it seems it would long since have done 
so. But reason has quite as muck to 
say on one side as on the other, and 
very little that is convincing on either 
side. It leaves the question open. 
Those who are led by argument to be- 
lieve in immortality are, undoubtedly, 
very few. 

And how shall we think of God? 
Does he exist? If so, what is he like? 
The futility of seeking comprehensive 
definitions was recognized by the 
prophet long ago. “My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 
Most of us still understand what the 
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psalmist meant when he said, “Clouds 
and darkness are round about him.” 
And in our hours of need, we cry with 
Job, “Oh, that I knew where I might 
find him.” 

That is our uncertainty. If the 
questions we have been asking had 
clear answers, the discussions concern- 
ing them would not have lasted all 
these years. 

Let me repeat that I personally am 
sure of God, immortality, prayer and 
the Bible. And I know that most of 
you who hear me also are sure. But I 
recognize the difficulty of presenting 
satisfactory proof that my position is 
sound. And I know that multitudes, 
most of them against their will, are 
bathed in uncertainty. It is of these I 
am thinking chiefly this morning. And, 
if we admit the truth, my friend, again 
and again something happens to raise 
questions in our minds too, and we 
wonder. We take up the ancient con- 
tradiction: “Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief.” It is true, is it not, 
that “he hath founded it upon the seas, 
and established it upon the floods.” 


Advantages of Uncertainty 

Now what is to be said in reply to 
this situation? What shall we do? Ob- 
viously, we must begin by accepting our 
position of uncertainty. But let us not 
do so as those who are defeated at the 
start and whose only reasonable exer- 
cise is to pity themselves. For uncer- 
tainty has its advantages. 

For one thing, it adds to the interest 
of life. Our experience would soon lose 
its zest if everything were known be- 
forehand. Many of us read the “Ask 
me another” questions, but after we 
know the answers, we do not read the 
questions a second time. The fun in 
mental arithmetic lies in the quest for 
the right solution. Our minds are 
happy, not when they vegetate, but 
when they investigate. Existence would 
be dull indeed if tomorrow had no sur- 
prises in store. 

In the second place, the uncertainty 
of life provides an opportunity for ad- 
venture. The love of adventure begins 
in early childhood and it stays with us 
till death beckons us to the most sol- 
emn and significant enterprise of all. 
When Admiral Byrd and his men went 
to the South Pole, adventure lay at the 
heart of the expedition. The same was 
true of Lindbergh’s flight, of the west- 
ward trek of the pioneers, of the voy- 
age of the pilgrims and of the count- 
less undertakings by which men and 
women, through the centuries, have 
made their contributions to progress 
in the various realms of life. All, to a 
greater or less extent, went out, like 
Abraham, not knowing where they 
went. 

To live in an uncertain world is to 
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other churches. 


spiritual interests of your church. 


STATES: 
Maryland, Ohio, 


COMMUNIONS QUOTED: Baptist, 


$26,700 
$26,000 
$21,000 
$20,000 
$20,000 
$15,500 
$13,300 
$10,500 


(Feb., 1937) 





Consider the following reports. 


Ten Typical Recent Reports 


Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, 


CHURCHES ARE RAISING FUNDS and 
COLLECTING CASH!! 


for Debt-Reduction, Buildings, Improvements, Budgets 


As illustrated below, 1937 was the best church finance year since 1930. 
1938 should be an equally good year, as recession passes, for churches whose 
leaders balance courage with caution, profiting by recent experiences of 


_ Benefit by the wide experience, researches and other values offered by 
this “non-profit” corporation, at a minimum expense, with notable spiritual 
benefits to attendance, loyalty, stewardship 


spirit, budgets and other 


See bulletins for details. 


Illinois, Georgia. 


Congregational. Community, Disciple, Episcopal, 


Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, Evangelical, Reformed. 


$81,000 (March, 1937) for long-deferred house of worship. 
Dec., 1937: “‘Construction under way... 


$80,000 (Dec., 1936) suburban church, worship unit. 
Dec., 1937: ‘‘Well pleased with cash—large prepayments.” 


$55,000 (Nov., 1937) covers debt, plus $43,000 for parish house. 
Dec., 1937: ‘“‘Pledges and cash receipts beyond fondest hopes.” 


$40,000—to restore fire loss during depression. 
Dec., 1937: “Over $40,000 collected—as you promised.” 


$37,000 (April, 19386) “Many thought $10,000 to $15,000 our limit.” 
Dec., 1937: “Fine progress .. . 
$28,000 (May, 1936) for long-deferred worship unit, 181 members. 
Dec., 1937: “Building dedicated, excellent financial situation.” 


“Spiritual benefits equally valuable.” 

(Dec., 1936) ‘Indebtedness reduced by $14,000 in one year.” 
(Nov., 1936) “Mortgage payments resumed after 6 years.” 
(June, 1937) “Completing building 6 years unfinished.” 
(March, 1986) “Double what we could have done ourselves.” 
(Nov., 1937) “Delighted that we went over goal of $15,000.” 
(Jan., 1937) “Building dedicated in November, 1937.” 

(June, 1986) helped pastorless church to settle debt. 


$33,000 cash in 9 months.” 


over $15,000 cash already paid in.” 


For information, literature, free counsel, or arrangements 


Address ALBERT F. McGARRAH, D. D., Director 


631 Witherspoon Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





live in an adventuresome’ world. 
“Agreed,” says some one, “and I love 
adventure. But that is precisely why I 
will have nothing to do with religion. 
Religion provides too easy and super- 
ficial an escape. I prefer to strike out 
for myself.” 

Well, then, let one who feels like 
that about it have his way. He has his 
world, let him proceed with his adven- 
ture. I claim that he is taking the 
one course whose end is predictable. 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him.” But 
the final reward of the man who pins 
his entire hope on this world is plain. 

Let an Italian poet of the last cen- 
tury describe for us what the scien- 
tists of this century verify. He tells 
us that the earth, with its restless and 
trembling human life, must bear its 
weight of mingled splendor and dis- 
tress around the sun “until, worn out 
beneath the equator, mocked by the 
last flames of dying heat, the exhaust- 
ed human race is reduced to a single 
man or woman, who, standing in the 
midst of dead woods, surrounded by 
sheer mountains, livid, with glassy eyes 
watch thee, O Sun, set across the im- 
mence frozen waste.” 

That is certainty, but it is the kind 
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Wicks pipe organs were 









the past thirty 


almost 2000 


purchased. . . 
This instrument, the first 
Wicks organ, was installed 
at Lively Grove, Illinois, in 
1908. It is still giving excel 
lent service and superb tone. 
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* In contrast we show here 
a modern edition built by 
Wicks, the magnificent 
installation in Trinity 
Church at Geneva, New 
York 


Small or large, for resi- 
dence, studio, or church, 
these organs are the same 
unexcelled quality of 
workmanship and artistic 
achievement—and ore 
built to give lasting, un WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 

HIGHLAND-ILLINOIS-DEPT C.M. 
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You can help both your friend and 
Church Management. See page 285. 
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Seventh Annual 
MINISTERS’ WEEK 


at the 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Monday to Friday 
January 31 to February 4, 1938 
The Seminary offers a week of 
Study, Lectures. Drama, Discussion 

and Fellowship 


THE ALDEN-TOUTHILL 
LECTURES 
will be given on Wednesday eve- 
ning and Thursday afternoon and 
evening by 





Dean of Harvard Divinity School 
on 
“THE PUBLIC PRAYERS OF 
THE CHURCH” 
For further information, address 
President Albert W. Palmer 
5757 University Avenue _ Chicago, Illinois 




















Dr. Willard L. Sperry, D.D., LL.D. 











For Quality and Economy 
Obtain Your 


CHURCH TABLETS 


BRONZE TABLET 
HEADQUARTERS 


Memorials, Honor Rolls, Nameplates 
for Every Purpose 
Appropriate Designs Originated and 
Submitted Free 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Illustrated literature on request 


UNITED STATES 
BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


476 Broadway, New York 
“Where the Best Costs Less” 






































Splendid Workmanship 


The Sheldon All-Alumi- 
num Bulletins are con- 
structed to give a lifetime 
of service. They are at- 
tractive in design and 
built of durable material 
to withstand outdoor ex- 
posure. 

Send for free catalog 
Also interchangeable cor- 
rosion-proof letters to fit 
any_ bulletin. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 
Box 132C Ashtabula, O. 




















‘‘“SERMON DIGEST’’ 


Provides you with sermon literature, the most 
economical way. 
Practical Gospel Messages by Representative 
Ministers. 
A Booklet of Sermons each month. At least 
100 sermons a year. 
25c per copy — $2.50 per year 
SERMON DIGEST PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 227, Petersburg, Va. 
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Nes certainty which no human soul can 
| possibly covet. For the soul does not 
| belong to earth. It belongs to the 
| realm of the spirit. And for that very 
| reason it need not share in the desola- 
| tion which must finally fall upon earth. 
| It was made for higher things, things 
which lie beyond our comprehension. It 
was made for an adventure which 
neither space nor time can confine. 


In the third place, the uncertainty of 
life calls for the exercise of faith. If 
adventure is an advantage, then faith 
is also an advantage. If new con- 

| quests are desirable, then faith is also 
| desirable. For it is by faith that men 
and women, in all ages and in all fields 
of activity, have made their most sig- 
nal advances. 

The formula for progress is this: 
take something for granted and act on 
it. The formula for progress in the 
best things of life is this: take the best 
for granted and act on that. The mat- 
ter is summed up in this word of the 
apostle: “This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” 

“But,” you say, “I have no faith.” I 
reply, “Yes, you have.” As a matter 
of fact, my friend, you live by faith 
every day. Even if your doubts pre- 
dominate, sometimes you will find 
yourself doubting your doubts. In 
that experience, faith is at least strug- 
gling to be born. 
| There are many things you believe 
— cannot prove. Every day you do 
| things which indicate that you live by 
| trust. Have you ever eaten a canned 
| vegetable? It is an act of faith. Have 

you ever given credit for merchandise ? 
It is an act of faith. Have you ever 
taken a train? It is an act of faith. 
Make a list of the things you do in a 
single day because you believe that 
other people are reliable. You will be 
astonished at their number. But, you 
' say, “that is not religious faith.” Then 
let me ask you if you ever were caught 
in a crisis and, in fear and uncertainty, 





| lifted up a prayer. Has life ever swept 


over you to such an extent that, in 
spite of your doubt, your helplessness 
cried out to God for help? In the hour 
of your solitude, have you ever won- 
dered? Remove the protest of your 
mind and let your heart speak. Is 
there anything in your soul that re- 
sembles faith? Of course there is. I 


_ doubt if any human heart is wholly 
| without religious faith. 


It may be 
silent and undefined, but it is there. 
But some one reminds me that the 


| fact of faith does not bring us very far. 
\1 contend that it does bring us very 


| far indeed. It may be that here we 


| have hit upon the most vital function 


of the human spirit. Here is some- 


thing without which we really cannot 
| live. Because the world is uncertain, 


we must have faith, and we have it. 

But manifestly, everything depends 
on the object of our faith. If we live 
by believing, our direction will be de- 
termined by the thing in which we be- 
lieve. And our direction will determine 
our goal. 


In Whom Shall We Believe? 

In what, or whom, then, shall we be- 
lieve? That should not be a very dif- 
ficult question to answer. What is the 
highest and best fact in the universe? 
If there is a right way to live, where 
is that way made manifest? If God 
has ever spoken to mankind, where is 
his voice most unmistakable? If there 
is any light, where does it shine most 
brightly? If there is any fine possi- 
bility for man, where is the ideal most 
clearly indicated? There is only one 
answer to such questions, and that an- 
swer is Christ. 


You may be in doubt about the full 
meaning and reach of religion, but you 
cannot be in doubt that Christ is the 
door to its treasure house. You may 
be in doubt about the Bible, but you 
cannot be in doubt that it is right to 
interpret all revelation by the Word 
made flesh. You may be in doubt about 
prayer, but you cannot doubt that the 
supreme Man of the ages took prayer 
seriously and lived by it. You may be 
in doubt about immortality, but you 
cannot doubt that the early disciples 
were convinced that Jesus rose from 
the dead and that the church lived be- 
cause of that conviction. You may be 
in doubt about God, but you cannot 
doubt that Jesus lived and claimed to 
be the Son of God. 


“But,” you say, “Jesus himself was 
uncertain.” It is true, there were things 
he did not claim to know. His course 
at times was hardly clear. He was 
tempted. He was not sure about Judas 
at first, and at last he cried out, “My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me.” 


Christ became a part of our human- 
ity, and when he did so, he entered also, 
in his own degree, into our uncertainty. 
Life was for him an adventure and he 
began that adventure and saw _ it 
through to the end by faith. ‘He 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem.” It meant suffering and death. 
But it meant also resurrection and the 
vindication of his faith. And there, in 
that climax of the world’s best life, the 
gospel of redemption became a living 
fact and the undying hope of mankind. 
There all uncertainty for Christ was 
conquered in glorious victory, and it 
was a victory which faithful souls in 
all generations have shared. In the 
midst of a world of uncertainty, there 
is a certainty sealed by the omnipo- 
tence and love of God himself. It is 
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the redeeming Christ. 

Let us personify a ship and listen to 
its soliloquy. “I wonder,” says the 
ship, “what this is all about. Where 
did I come from and where am I go- 
ing? It seems to me that I am here. 
It cannot be just a dream, for even a 
dream must have a dreamer. I am 
here, apparently in danger, but I am 
not overwhelmed. I seem to be in a 
hostile world, and yet, at the same 
time, it seems to be friendly too. I be- 
lieve I was made to live in water. This 
is my element. Dry land is probably 
hard and unyielding. I could not move 
on dry land. I am safer here. At any 
rate, I am carrying on. But every- 
thing is uncertain. The waves are un- 
certain, so are the winds and so is the 
light. But I have been observing the 
skies, especially at night. The very 
stars move; they too are uncertain. But 
one star is fixed. It does not change. I 
shall call that the North Star. When I 
face it in the early morning, the sun 
always rises on my right, and when the 
sun sets on my left, in the gathering 
night, it leaves me facing the same 
star. It is always there. Here is 
something sure, and because this is 
sure certain other things follow. I can 
draw certain conclusions about my 
world. And, what interests me partic- 
ularly, I can control my course and go 


places. I can arrive at my desired 
haven.” 

You see the analogy, my friend. 
Christ is that fixed Star. He is “the 


same yesterday, and today, and for 


ever.” Others have seen him and I see 
him. He draws my soul, as he said he 
would. With all my heart, I respond 


to him and say, “By thy light I will 
steer my bark.” That is the best I 
can do. 


That does not remove the zest from 
life. It adds to the zest for it prom- 
ises an endless quest, a pursuit which 
can never end in final disappointment. 
Those unseen glories which my soul 
dimly feels will yet be mine, if I am 
true to him. It may be an uncertain 
world, my friend, but Christ has never 
failed a single soul. And the abundant 
life he came to bestow is yours if you 
will only believe, 





SIMPLE WORDS ARE BEST 


Jesus, in his agony and stress, prayed 
three times, “saying the same words.” 
How it comforts us, when we would 
pray and have no words to utter but 
those we have said again and again, to 
find the very Master who warned us 
against “vain repetitions,” “saying the 
same words.” 

They were not “vain” repetitions. 
They were the profound utterances of 
his very soul. Such should our prayers 
be. The words said make little differ- 
At the greatest and most cri- 


ence, 
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OVER 80,000 CHURCHES NOW USE THE 
THOMAS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
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For forty-four years we have been supplying churches all over 
the world with beautiful, sanitary, individual communion services. 


Does your church have one of these up-to-date outfits? 
SPECIAL OFFER and free folder illustrating communion supplies 
in polished aluminum, chromium-plate, quadruple silver-plate, and 
We can also furnish you with extra glasses, offering plates, 
and pastor’s sick outfits. You will find that our merchandise is reason- 
able in price and of the highest quality. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
BOX 1210—LIMA, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Send for 








tical moments of life simple words are 
best. 

Some one who watched with Luther 
all through the night before he faced 
the Diet at Worms, said that over and 
over he cried out, “O God, help me”; 
“Lord Jesus, help me.” 

Let us not be afraid of simple pray- 
ers, oft-repeated, if the heart is in 
them. It may mean only, as it did with 
Jesus in this crisis, that we are com- 
ing to God “in spirit and in truth.” 

From The Way by William Pierson 
Merrill; The Macmillan Company. 





Vacation Exchange - 
(From page 259) 
INTERNATIONAL SPIRIT 





Editor Church Management: 

Just a line to express to you my ap- 
preciation for your fine work in 
Church Management. I want to thank 
you particularly for the Exchange Col- 
umn for the Minister’s Vacation. 
Through that column I learned about 
the church of A. W. Guild in Rose Bay, 
Nova Scotia, and the exchange was 
made and the family and myself had a 
most delightful vacation month in that 
community. We learned to know more 
about the United Church of Canada; 
we had a physical rest, were mentally 
stimulated and spiritually refreshed 
through the contact with nature—so 
beautiful up there—, the associations 
with fine people and the opportunity to 
serve the Master. 

Titus Lehmann, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


PULPIT& CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Mo dnd ce” 1938 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















| Merchandise.” 





| Gospel Trumpet Co. 





PRINT YOUR PROGRAMS 


. - - bulletins, ete., in attractive colors. Reach 
your isolated members with a neat form letter. 
Build up your attendance with notices, and in- 
vitations made on the Vari-Color Duplicator. 
It’s so simple a child can operate it. 

$29.75 


Vari-Color Duplicator (complete) 


Liberal allowance for your old duplicator .. . 
terms to ministers in ing. 
Other Duplicators...............6. $4.95 and up 





s $4.95 Complete 
A GREAT AID IN STENCIL PREPARATION 


By its use, pictures to illustrate the article or 
item you wish to display can be accurately 
traced for attractive reproduction on a duplica- 
tor. Our Special Duplicator INK, 4% lb. Black 
30c, postpaid, colors 40c. Best STENCILS $2.25 
quire postpaid. Legal $2.40. “It’s All In The 
Money-back guarantee. Direct 
from factory to you. 


VARI-COLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA, DEPT. A 





BIBLE STORY BOOK 


By Elsie E. Egermeier 


The finest book of Bible stories—more story 
material, more truly written, also more illustra- 


tions. New, enlarged “Child Culture” edition 
on non-glare paper. Clear, self-pronouncing 
type. Price $2.95. 


Books and Bibles, greeting cards and mottoes. 
Write for catalog sent free 


Dept. B-6 
Anderson, Indiana 
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_-Fanwary-February-Mtarch 


The Upper Room, the little devo- 
tional quarterly published by the 
General Committee on Evangelism 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, will reach a circulation of 
nearly one million in its spring issue 
for 1938. This is phenomenal among 
religious publications. It is worthy 
of comment and discussion. 


The mere physical side of the op- 
eration is tremendous. One of the 
big, modern, flat-bed presses used in 
the denominational publishing houses 
must run constantly for weeks to 
make the run. Tons of paper are 
consumed. Addressing, wrapping, 
mailing, billing occupy many employ- 
ees. Into homes, churches and insti- 
tutions the little booklet makes its 
way. There is nothing sensational 
about the book, itself. It is always 
prefaced with an attractive illustra- 
tion, followed by an interpretation 
on the inside pages which follow. 
Then come the direct, helpful, devo- 
tional studies for the various days 


“UPPER ROOM” CIRCULATION NEARS MILLION 


printed is the fact that the little 
quarterly has been self-sustaining 
during its life. No subsidy has been 
necessary to keep it going. The 
creator of the idea and the editor of 
the booklet is Dr. Grover Carlton 
Emmons, one of the secretaries of 
the Home Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 


Many of the ministers who read 
Church Management have sent for 
copies for distribution to their 
churches. Any quantity you may 
desire will be sent on consignment, 
the church paying for only the 
copies sold. The retail price is but 
five cents, so they are within the 
reach of most people in our churches. 
If you have not distributed these in 
your churches we suggest that you 
ask for a shipment. They will be 
helpful to your church during the 
Lenten months. You will find a cou- 
pon for ordering any quantity de- 
sired on page 181 of the January 
issue of Church Management. If 
that is not handy just drop a line to 





of the quarter. 


Astounding as the number to be 


us and we will forward your request 
to Dr. Emmons. 








Mathematical 
Twisters 


To Help in Your Entertainment 
Problems 


Seventeen Horses 

A farmer died and left seventeen 
horses to be divided among his three 
sons in these proportions: to the eldest, 
one-half; to the next, one-third; to the 
youngest, one-ninth. Inasmuch as sev- 
enteen is not easily divisible into these 
proportions, someone suggested that 
the division be made on the basis of 
eighteen. 

A friend protested saying, “If you 
do that you will not have enough 
horses.” 

“Let’s try it,” said the administrator. 
The division was accordingly made on 
the basis of eighteen and every one was 
satisfied. 


The Rejected Gun 

An inventor had interested the mili- 
tary affairs committee in a new gun 
which he had invented. This gun, he 
insisted, could fire sixty shots at the 
rate of one shot per minute. The com- 
mittee agreed to make the test. It ac- 
tually fired sixty shots in an hour but 
the committee refused to consider it 
further on the grounds that it had not 
come up to specifications. The inventor 
contested the decision, insisting that it 
had done all he claimed for it. Now 
who was right, committee or inventor? 
A Critical Ballot 

A local grange had been organized 
and a meeting was called to consider 


building a hall. It was decided that a 
rising vote should be taken, those stand- 
ing being counted in the affirmative. 

After the vote the chairman said, 
“It is carried. I have the pleasure to 
announce that the majority in favor of 
the motion is equal to exactly one-quar- 
ter of the negative vote.” 

“Just a minute, brother,” cried out 
one man. “Some of us could not sit 
down because there are not chairs 
enough.” 

“How many of you people who re- 
mained standing would have liked to sit 
if there had been chairs?” asked the 
chairman. 

Twelve hands went up. 

“Then the motion is lost,” said the 
chairman, “by a majority of one.” 

How many voted? 

The Missionaries and the Cannibals 

There is a strange story of three 
missionaries and three cannibals who 
had to cross the river in a small boat. 
The boat would carry but two persons 
at a time. One missionary and one 
cannibal could row. The others could 
not. Being acquainted with the pecu- 
liar habits of the cannibals the mis- 
sionaries resolved that they would so 
engineer the transportation that the 
cannibals would never be in the major- 
ity-on either side of the river. How did 
they manage to get the six across? 


ANSWERS 
Seventeen Horses 
The proportions were as follows: one- 
half, one-third and one-ninth. These 
equal nime-eighteenths, six-eighteenths 
and two eighteenths. Making the divi- 
sion on the basis of eighteen horses the 


oldest gets nine, the second receives 
six and the youngest receives two. Add 
these numbers and you will find that 
they total seventeen horses, the num- 
ber left by the farmer to his sons. 


The Rejected Gun 

The military committee was right; 
the inventor wrong. The time counts 
from the first shot, so that the gun 
should have fired the second shot at the 
end of the first minute, the third at the 
end of the second minute, ete. The six- 
tieth shot should have been fired at the 
end of the fifty-ninth minute and the 
sixty-first at the end of sixty minutes 
or one hour of time. 
A Critical Ballot 

Two hundred and seven people voted. 
The first vote stood 115 to 92. The 
majority of 23 is just one-fourth of 92. 
Hence the chairman’s arithmetic is cor- 
rect. But when the twelve members 
who had no chairs are transferred to 
the negative side of the ballot it stands: 
for the affirmative, 103; for the nega- 
tive, 104. 
The Missionaries and the Cannibals 

Call the three missionaries M, m and 
m; call the three cannibals C, ¢ and c. 
The capitol letters refer to the ones 
who can row the boat. The plan which 
the missionaries used to get across the 
river was this. First C ¢ row across; 
C returns with the boat. Next C ¢ row 
across; C returns. M m row across; 
M c return. M C row across; M ¢ re- 
turn; M m row across; C returns. Cc 
row across; C returns. Cc row across. 
Now all have crossed the river. The 
cannibals have never been in the ma- 
jority on either side and all are safe. 
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Sermons from Dante 


Perhaps you had forgotten that there are sermons in Dante. 

Professor Chrisman of West Virginia Wesleyan College reminds 

us through these pages that the message of the great poet lives 

with us through the ages. He finds great messages, especially for 
those of us past the years of youth. 


IFTEEN years ago I began my 

first serious study of Dante’s 

Divine Comedy and have kept at 
it ever since. My contact with the 
great poem which in ineffably beauti- 
ful verse synthesizes the life of the 
world of six centuries ago has been the 
big intellectual adventure of my thir- 
ties and forties. I find in it more food 
for the mind and soul than I can dis- 
cover in any other work from the pen 
of man. 

Dante has been called “the voice of 
six silent centuries,” but he primarily 
gave expression to the thoughts, the 
ideals and the aspirations of the thir- 
teenth century. In contrast with the 
innumerable shifting currents of mod- 
ern life Dante’s age was simple and 
unified. The scholar took for granted 
the basic philosophy of Aristotle. The 
theologian without questioning based 
his deductions upon the teachings of 
Aquinas, whose theological system 
even today is characterized by such a 
modern thinker as Professor Walter M. 
Horton of Oberlin as “the crowning 
achievement of Western thought, so 
far as symmetry and proportion are 
concerned.” Unified as the thirteenth 
century was, it was not a period of 
harmony. The Holy Roman Empire 
was supposed to dominate the tem- 
poral world and the Church the spir- 
itual. But the lines of demarcation 
were not especially distinct. If the 
emperor was strong and the pope weak, 
the power of the Church waned. If it 
was the other way, the Empire de- 
creased in influence. If there was a 
strong pope and a strong emperor, the 
result was a terrific struggle which 
engulfed most of Europe. 

Dante stood at the center of the life 
of his generation. In no other writer 
do we find all the aspects of an age so 
clearly mirrored. To study him is to 
study the politics, the art, the science, 
the literature, the philosophy and the 
theology of the Middle Ages. But 
Dante is more than an expositor of the 
thought currents of his time. He is a 
poet of the eternal melodies. He took 
the language of the common people 
and wove it into verse of transcendent 
beauty. Like all great poets he is an 


interpreter of life. He fathoms the 
depths of the human soul “deeper than 
e’er plummet sounded.” His power of 
gripping the mind of man has never 
been surpassed. Lowell says, “Dante’s 
readers turn students, his students 
zealots, and what was taste becomes a 
religion.” 

A poet like this is rich in sugges- 
tion for the preacher. On almost every 
page there are thoughts rich in hom- 
iletic possibilities. Here as every- 
where else, different minds will re- 
ceive different ideas which are to be 
discovered through the study of the 
great Tuscan’s consummate poem. 


The Perils of the Noonday 


The destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day. Psalm 91:6. 


“When our life’s course with me had 
halfway sped, 
I found myself in gloomy forest dell, 
Where the straight path beyond all 
search had fled.” 
(Inferno, Canto I.) 


Dante imagined that he made his 
journey to the realm of the departed 
in his thirty-fifth year. Life for him 
had become a gloomy tangled forest. 
He had lost his sense of direction. No 
longer was he able to make clean-cut 
distinctions between right and wrong. 
Three temptations in particular had 
assailed him. He tells us that he met 
three animals in the forest “a leopard 
supple, lithe exceeding fleet,” a lion 
“with head upraised and hunger fierce 
and wild” and “a she-wolf, with all 
greed defiled.” The generally accepted 
explanation of this allegory is that the 
leopard, the lion and the wolf typify 
the three besetting sins of the middle 
years, lust, pride and greed. The de- 
struction that wasteth at noonday was 
stalking through Dante’s life and it 
was only by means of an experience 
that was to bring him face to face with 
the eternal mysteries that he was to 
escape moral and. spiritual disintegra- 
tion. 

The Tragedy of Neutrality 

I would that thou wert cold or hot. 

Revelation 3; 15. 


“This wretched doom they bear, 
The sorrow-smitten souls of those 
whose name 






By Lewis H. Chrisman 


Nor foul reproach nor glorious praise 
did share.” 
(Inferno; Canto III.) 


There was nothing of the compro- 
miser about Dante. He was a man of 
strong convictions to which he was rig- 
idly loyal. The slogan of the coward, 
“Say nothing, do nothing, be nothing,” 
made no appeal to him. By the banks 
of the turgid waters of Acheron anx- 
ious to cross over to the awful circles 
in the abode of the hopelessly lost he 
places those who did not take sides in 
the age-long struggle between good 
and evil. The fact that their sins were 
what the old-time theologians called 
sins of omission did not militate in 
their behalf as the great moralist ap- 
praised the tragedy of their lives. The 
derelictions of these upon whom the 
poet closes even the portals of hell 
were sins of “the unlit lamp and the 
ungirt loin.” They could not like 
George Meredith say: 


“T am not one of those miserable males 
Who sniff at vice, and daring not to 


snap, 
Do therefore hope for heaven.” 


Dante does not give a glimmer of 
hope to these caitiff souls who were 
neither hot nor cold. By avoiding any 
decision at all they made the great re- 
fusal. 


Irrational Living 


For he that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea driven with the wind and 
tossed. James 2; 6. 


“That storm of Hell, which rest doth 


never see. 
Bears on the spirits with its whirling 
blast, 


And then I knew this pain did those 
torment 

Who had in life been sinners carnally, 

And bowed their reason to lust’s blan- 
dishment. 

And as the starlings through the win- 
ter sky 

Float on their wings in squadron long 
and dense, 

So doth that storm 
sweep by.” 

(Inferno; Canto V.) 


the sinful souls 


In Dante’s theology there is invar- 
iably a causal relation between sin and 
punishment. Like Emerson he _be- 
lieved that “Crime and punishment 
grow out of one stem”, that there is an 
indissoluble relation between a wrong 
action and its consequences. In the ret- 
ribution which comes to carnal sin- 
ners in The Divine Comedy there is a 
convincing illustration of this. Those 
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“One of the best guide books for those who plan this winter their 





trip to the Mediterranean and the homeland of Jesus of 


Nazareth.”—Sunday Star, Washington, D.C. 


IT HAPPENED IN PALESTINE 


By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 











Reactions from Readers 
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“A unique and brilliant contribution to the 
literature of the Holy Land.” 


“This is one of the most unusual 
and interesting books of the sea- 
son.” 


“If you think nothing new and ex- 
citing can be said about Palestine 
read this.” 


“The descriptions of places are brilliant and 
the exposition of gospel events is fascinating.” 


38 Beautiful Full-Page Illustrations Price, Net, $2.50 
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who had succumbed in life to the sin of 
lust are tossed to and fro through the 
whirling storms of Hell. On earth they 
had sinned against self-control. They 
had thrown down all inhibitions. They 
lived on the plane of impulse rather 
than of rationality. They had allowed 
themselves to be swept along by every 
blast of passion. Dante, the medieval 
Catholic, was enough of a Puritan to 
believe in the fundamental value of 
self-control. He taught that inhibitions 
are not always sources of danger, that 
reason and not impulse must always 
dominate the well-lived life. 


The Sin of Sullenness 


A time to weep and a time to laugh. 
Ecclesiastes 3:4. 


“Fixed in the mire they say, ‘Full sad 
were we, 
Where the sun gladdens all the pleas- 


ant clime. 

Bearing within dull mists of melan- 
choly; 

Now are we sadder in this black foul 
slime’.” 


There have always been those who 
regard weeping as more religious than 
laughter. These perverters of the very 
essence of Christianity have confused 
joy with frivolity. In the background 
of their consciousness there has been 
that misunderstanding of the teachings 
and personality of Jesus to which 
Swinburne gives expression in the fol- 


| lowing lines: 








“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean, 

The world has grown grey with thy 

breath!” 

It would be hard to imagine words 
conveying a more erroneous idea than 
these. The note of radiant joy sounds 
all through the life of Jesus. Paul 
was in perfect accord with the teach- 
ings of the Master when he mentioned 
“joy” as one of the fruits of the spirit. 
Along with those guilty of grosser sins 
Dante depicts as suffering punishment 
those who were “sullen in the sweet 
air.” And when one stops to think of 
it, sullenness is a sin which is not to 
be minimized. The disagreeable per- 
son makes life harder for everyone 
with whom he comes into contact. 
Wherever he goes he _ disseminates 
gloom, friction and trouble. No mat- 
ter how pious the pretensions of such a 
one, his attitude is directly opposite to 
that of a genuine Christian. An indi- 
vidual’s religion can be gauged by the 
influence of his life upon his asso- 
ciates. If he is a professional dispenser 
of gloom, he belongs to this group 
which Dante places beneath the turgid 
waters of the river of woe. 

The First of the Deadly Sins 

Pride goeth before destruction and 

an haughty spirit before a fall. Prov- 


erbs 16:18. 
(Turn to page 275) 
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The Church 


A History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity, (Vol. I, The First Five Centur- 
ies), by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Harper & Brothers. 412 pages. $3.50. 

This is the first in a series of six vol- 
umes in which it is planned to trace the 
story of the expansion of Christianity 
from its earliest beginnings up to the 
present time, in each region where it 
has taken root. That the scope of such 
a proposed study represents a most am- 
bitious undertaking is readily obvious. 
There is perhaps no present-day schol- 
ar better equipped to undertake it than 
this author. 

The very nature of this study gives 
it value. For example, the ordinary 
church historian may quite conscien- 
tiously leave the student more or less 
ignorant of the extent to which Chris- 
tianity spread in the remoter regions. 
But into these regions where early 
Christianity was carried, this author 
leads the reader in so far as the sources 
of information and the limitations of 
space permits. 

Throughout the work, the author has 
had to deal with multitudes of facts; 
around nearly everyone of which linger 
problems of concern to the critical 
scholar. While he does not, because he 
cannot, go into an exhaustive treatment 
of each, he exhibits an awareness of the 
existence of each both by bringing to 
bear his own critical insight and also 
that of the best in scholarship. In view 
of this, the pages are profuse with 
footnote references which will send the 
more critical student to the sources— 
primary as well as secondary. One is 
impressed with the painstaking and 
careful methods of the author. The 
amount of labor going into this first 
volume is immeasurable. 

The author belongs to the socio-his- 
torical school from which point of view, 
the book has been written. Thus he 
begins with a careful examination of 
the environment in which Christianity 
emerged. He then deals with the life 
and work of Jesus and the activities 
of early devotees of the new faith. In 
succeeding chapters, he traces the 
spread of Christianity in the various 
regions of the Romain domain, often 
going into the lesser places which the 
ordinary general historian glosses over 
or mentions not at all. In two closing 
chapters, we are given an especially 
valuable treatment, showing first, the 
effect of Christianity on its environ- 
ment, and second, the effect of the en- 
vironment on Christianity. 

In view of the large number of re- 
cent studies of the effect of environ- 
ment on Christianity, it is the first of 
these two closing chapters that at- 
tracts our attention most. As semi- 
nary students, many of us may have 
well pondered whether early Christian- 
ity per se had any effect on anything 
(notwithstanding its speedy triumph). 
Rather emphasis was too often placed 





almost entirely upon the forces which 
influenced and shaped Christianity. In 
a systematic way, this author shows 
how early Christianity had a telling 
and unquestionable effect upon con- 
temporary life in such areas as rival 
religions, creation of the Church, liter- 
ature, language, art, marital relation- 


ships, social attitudes, philanthropy, 
holidays, games, the state, and many 
others. We shall hope that access to 
this volume will assist the student of 
church history in the future to gain a 
more balanced perspective of the rise 
and spread of the Christian movement. 
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A YEAR OF 
CHILDREN’S SERMONS 
Jos. A. Schofield, Jr. 


These fifty-two story sermons have been 
chosen from many by which Mr. Schofield 
has successfully reached children during his 
effective ministry. In simple and effective 
language, they appeal to the genuine re- 
ligious interests and the everyday experiences 
of childhood. They offer year-round help to 
all who work with children—to parents, 
ministers, and teachers. $1.50 


FIVE MINUTES TO 
TWELVE 


Adolf Keller 


This penetrating study of the spiritual ex- 
periences of the World Conferences of the 
Churches at Oxford and Edinburgh evaluates 
also the pagan forces now imperiling the 
values which the Church champions. Dr. 
Keller emphasizes the necessity of acting at 
once upon our Christian convictions, for “it 
is five minutes to twelve in the course of 
human history.” $1 


MEN OF POWER 


Fred Eastman 


Four fascinating sixty-minute biographies— 
of Thomas Jefferson, Charles Dickens, Louis 
Pasteur, and Matthew Arnold. Factual an- 
ecdote and illustration enrich the keen analy- 
sis of the leadership which these four men 
exemplified in statesmanship, social reform, 
science, and culture. “Here is ‘something 
to sing about.’ The lives are set out with a 
genius for the humanly interesting. They 
are a sheer joy to read.”—Halford E. Luc- 
cock. $1.50 


The significant Quillian Lectures contained 
in religion 

radiance, power, and preaching. 
Limits of Liberty; 
the Golden Mean and the Good Life; 
and Systems ; 
from Scapegoat to Savior; 
from Propaganda to Prophecy. 
thoughts which have been gathering in my mind for years,” says 
Dr. Sockman, whose present study is characterized by clear thinking, 
pointed anecdote, and pertinent observation. 
alert Christians. $2 


Ralph W.Sockman 


in this book study the 
in the areas of authority, balance, 

Some of the topics treated are: the 
the Authority of the Individual 
the Balance Be 
Rekindling the Emotions; from Magic 
from Sentimentalism to 

“The book represents 


It is of manifest im- 


THE ART OF 
ILLUSTRATING SERMONS 


Dawson C. Bryan 


Here is a practical study of how the most 
successful preachers work: where they find 
their illustrations, how they collect and 
classify them, how they fit them to the ser- 
mon purpose, and how they use story preach- 
ing to increase the substance and remem- 
brance values of the sermon message. The 
book contains many fine illustrations from 


the best contemporary preaching. “This 
book will be a lasting impetus. It is not 
only a storehouse of material. It is the 
study of an art.’”—The Pastor. $2 
James Reid 
Sixty-three sermonic meditations, deeply 
spiritual, distinctive in style, and full of 
fresh thoughts and illustrations. The seven 


meditations on the Words from the Cross and 
the nine on the Lord’s Prayer are highly 
suitable for use during Lent and Easter. 
“These chapters are in the high tradition 
of Matheson, Whyte, Morrison, and Jowett. 
He is a master of the inner life.’”-—The Pas- 
tor. $2 


Order from Your Bookstore 


COKESBURY 


GOOD BOOKS 
COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville 
1938 Catalog on Request 
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THE NEW 
CHURCH 
HYMNAL 


H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
Editor-in-Chief 


THIRD LARGE PRINTING 


Church Management says: “It 
will appeal to the new religious 
rt culture of America.” 


The American Organist says: 
“This is the best hymnal we have 
yet seen. Any organist who has 
the opportunity of having this 
hymnal installed in his church 
will find most of his hymn troub- 
les solved.” 


‘ Rhode Island Baptist says: 
“ “This new hymnal, expression of 
i today, will serve a growing con- 
é: stituency.” 

it Write for full information 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 
2 35 West 32nd Street 
New York 

















An Unusual New Book on the 
Distinctive Truth of Christianity: 


THE RESURRECTION 
OF THE HUMAN BODY 


by NORMAN H. CAMP 
Author of Thinking With God, etc. 


Is Christ now living in a human body of 
flesh and bones? Where? Will the bodies 
: of all dead men be raised from the grave? 
B When? Can Christians distinguish between 
truth and error? How? These and other 
vital questions considered in this timely book 
on the outstanding message of the early 
Church. 

Bound in blue cloth, stamped in gold; 127 
pages; attractive two-color jacket; 75 cents. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
The Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n 
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In the Foreword of 
WHAT TIME IS IT? 
William Edward Bie- 
derwolf, outstanding 
evangelist, says: “I 
know of no book more 
illuminating or that 
more clearly and sat- 
isfactorily sets forth 
the various phases of 
the Second Coming.” 


$1.50 
THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 640 W. Eighth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Kingdom of God in America, b 
H. Richard Niebuhr. Willett, Clar 
and Company. 215 pages. $2.50. 

What is the central meaning and 
spirit of American Christianity? That 
is the question which the author an- 
swers in this volume. The substance of 
these chapters were given in the form 
of lectures in July 1936 at the tercen- 
tenary summer session of the Harvard 
Divinity School and again in January 
1937 on the Alden-Tuthill Foundation 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Niebuhr believes that the central 
theme of American Christianity is the 
Kingdom of God. The author, in his 
previous book the Social Sources of De- 
nominationlism, sought to discover the 
nature of the relation of religion to cul- 
ture and to throw light on the com- 
plexity of American Christianity by 
examining the influence of social forces 
on faith and by tracing the sociological 
pattern of race, class, and sectional in- 
terests as manifested in the denomi- 
nations. As the author admits the so- 
ciological approach helped “to explain 
why the religious streams flowed in 
particular channels” but it did not ac- 
count for the force of the stream it- 
self. In studying the ideas of the 
Kingdom of God in America, the author 
finds that it has been passing through 
three phases of interpretation. In the 
early period of American life, when 
foundations were laid on which we all 
had to build, “the kingdom of God” 
meant “sovereignty of God.” In the 
creative perind of the awakening and 
revival it meant “the reign of Christ.” 
Only in recent times has the “Kingdom 
of God” come to mean “Kingdom on 
earth.” It must not be thought that 
the author thought that each of these 
phrases were independent of the other. 
Indeed, as he points out they are all 
related and the last phase, in which the 
Kingdom is interpreted in terms of the 
social Gospel, also emphasizes the other 


| two meanings. 


There are convictions, which the 
author has clearly stated, which will 
arouse discussion and thought. In the 
first place, Dr. Niebuhr believes that 
Christianity in America must be under- 
stood as a movement and not as an in- 
stitution or series of institutions. Sec- 
ondly, the author declares that Chris- 
tianity as a movement cannot be repre- 
sented in terms of simple progress in 
either an other-worldly or a this- 
worldly direction, nor can it be stated 
in terms of dualism, which always im- 
plies a static view. A final conviction 
which the author states is that Ameri- 
can Christianity and American culture 
cannot be understood at all save “on 
the basis of faith in a sovereign, living, 
loving God.” 

Ministers and laymen will find this 
study a means of understanding the 
mission of Protestantism. Students of 
American culture will discover in it a 
scholarly analysis of one of the forces 
which has shaped that culture. 

W.L. L. 


Liberalism Faces the Future, by 
Clarence R. Skinner. The Macmillan 
Company, 159 pages. $1.50. 


The author of this volume is the 
Dean of the School of Religion of Tufts 
College. In this book he has set forth 
the essentials of a critical, realistic 
Liberalism which is alive to its own 
defects yet confident of itself. After 


exploring the various implications of 
the liberal spirit in theology, econom- 


ics, and politics, the author interprets 
its meaning not by cut-and-dried defin- 
itions but rather in terms of an atti- 
tude, a spirit, and as “a flame lighting 
a series of fires.” The roots and back- 
grounds of this movement are found in 
“Rennaissance, Reformation, and Rev- 
olution.” Dean Skinner describes the 
contributions in Liberalism as six-fold, 
namely, “individualism, toleration, 
scientific inquiry, religious sectarian- 
ism, political democracy and parlia- 
mentarianism, and economic capital- 
ism.” The author frankly recognizes 
the dangers and weaknesses of mod- 
ern liberalism in its stress on individ- 
ualism and over-confidence in rational- 
ism. He also takes account of the 
forces working against the liberal 
spirit in “The World of Rising Auth- 
oritarianism.” There is a discerning 
analysis of the tasks which liberals 
face and an attempt to re-define what 
should be their attitude toward govern- 
ment. “A liberal believes in man, in 
reason, in peace, and in freedom,” and 
while the author frankly recognizes the 
brutal facts which make such a faith 
difficult in our modern world, this vol- 
ume contains a very lucid and persua- 
sive presentation of a sane, critical 
Liberalism. This is not a plea for sen- 
timentalism or for the romantic and 
unrealistic Liberalism of former years, 
but rather for the spirit of “totalitar- 
ian freedom,” “the passion for the 
emancipated mind,” and for “living life 
at its fullest.” For those who feel that 
Liberalism is decently dead and buried, 
a reading of this volume should reveal 
that it is still alive and eT “ 


Christian Faith and the Modern 
State, by Nils Ehrenstrom. Published 
by Willett, Clark & Co. 158 pages. 
$1.50. 

Published originally in Swedish this 
study of Church and State is now 
made available in English. In ten 
chapters the author points out the chal- 
lenge of the modern State to the 
Christian Churches and then traces 
out the historical doctrines of the State 
as they have been developed by Roman 
Catholicism, Anglicanism, Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, ete. The closing chapter is 
on “The Functions and the Limits of the 
State.” J. H. Oldham contributes the 
preface and at the end of the book is a 
rather complete bibliography of recent 
studies on its main theme. For the 
last seven years the author has been 
connected with the research depart- 
ment of the Universal Christian Coun- 
cil at Geneva and has had special 
scholastic preparation for presenting 
his present work. His study is related 
to the Oxford Conference of last sum- 
mer and should be read in connection 
with its findings. Ps. 


Biography 

General Von Steuben, by John Mc- 
Auley Palmer. Yale University Press. 
432 pages. $4. 

“The spirit of General von Steuben 
still lives in the American army.” Gen- 
eral Palmer gave eight years to the re- 
quired research in America and Ger- 
many to produce this:—the first bio- 
graphical study of the man who with 
Washington provided the most indis- 
pensable leadership of the Revolution- 
ary armies. True, a male ancestor as- 
sumed the title of Baron, thus invali- 
dating the claim to nobility. Equally 
true, however, that on the mother’s 
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side, his blood had come down from the 
veins of Charles the Great. Also true, 
as Palmer shows, that his military 
ranks and private fortune supposedly 
attained in Germany had been grossly 
exaggerated. But this was done, in 
part, by the sagacious Franklin who 
“sold” the needed leader to his coun- 
tryman under the dazzling aegis of 
Frederick the Great. Not to be de- 
nied, on the other hand, was his selec- 
tion by Frederick to be one of thirteen 
proved officers of the Seven Years’ War 
to the first General Staff in military 
history, of which the King was teacher. 
His dismissal from the colors of his 
King, while clouded in mystery, ap- 
pears to have left no trace of dishonor 
to himself. 


Franklin was convinced that he had 
found in von Steuben the one officer 
who would be able to build an army out 
of the hardy but undisciplined mater- 
ials furnished by the frontier. His 
judgment received the evidence of his- 
tory. Washington’s last official letter 
as Commander-in-Chief was a cordial 
note of appreciation of service ren- 
dered to this comrade in arms. “He 
gave to Washineton the services of an 
educated General Staff officer more 
than a century before Elihu Root con- 
ceived the need for a special system of 
General Staff education in the Ameri- 
can Army.” He wrote the first man- 
ual of drills, that remained in use until 
the War of 1812, and proposed a na- 
tional oreanization for wartime effic- 
iency such as was parallelled only in 
1920 in the National Defense Act. His 
plan bore the endorsement of George 
Washington. 

The narrative throws an incidental, 
ghastly light into certain corners of 
the Revolutionary history: the part 
played by the richest of the thirteen 
States, Virginia, owing, largely to the 
inexpertness of the great Jefferson who 
was the philosopher, not the doer; and 
unon the tortuous path by which na- 
tional consciousness emerged through 
suffering. Except for French assist- 
ance, the end had been otherwise. A 
relieving feature is represented by the 
glorious fortitude of the loyal portions 
of the armies despite unimaginable 
hardships under which, by testimony of 
the Baron, European armies would 
have dissolved. 

“The world knows little of its great- 
est men.” Baron von Steuben deserves 
that recognition. Washington and he 
emerge from this study as the two 
leading and least dispensible officers of 
the contest that “made us a nation.” 

J. F.C. G. 


On the Trail of Truth, by John Mil- 
ton Moore. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 187 pages. $1.50. 

This is an autobiographical story of 
the adventures in religion by the au- 
thor. It is very interesting and re- 
veals the reaction of the current 
thought on religious questions by one 
man, during the last forty years. The 
author has taken a prominent place in 
the northern Baptist Church, as a pas- 
tor and in Missionary Educational 
work. He was also General Secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 

The book has many helpful points 
not only to those who have been asso- 
Clated with the author, but also to the 
young minister. He says, “If I were 
starting life all over again, with the 
advantage of the experience of these 





forty years, would I again choose the 
ministry? In all conscience I would.” 

The religious life of the author was 
greatly benefitted by his godly parents, 
a Presbyterian father and Baptist 
mother and proves the importance of 
family worship. 

The author takes a look into the fu- 
ture and says there are three adven- 
tures he is looking forward to in his 
retirement from active work, “the em- 
ployment and enjoyment of leisure, ad- 
justment to advancing age, and the 
final battle of life with death.” The 
author does not speak in an egotistical 
way of his experience and lot in life at 
all and his book will be beneficial to all 
who may read it. ye ee 


A Mighty Winner of Souls by Frank 
Grenville Beardsley. American Tract 
Society. 192 pages. $1.50. 

This is a story of the life of Chas. G. 
Finney. Perhaps no man in his day 
or in the nineteenth century was more 
signally blessed of God in evangelistic 
work than he. 


The author, a noted church historian, 
has spent several years reading all the 
available material on the life and min- 
istry of Mr. Finney. He tells of his 
conversion, his preparation to be a law- 
yer, his offering himself for the gospel 
ministry and the great campaigns that 
he had. The author speaks of the great 
number of people reached, of those con- 
verted, his great work at Oberlin and 
the sacrifices he made. 

Dr. Biederwolf says of the book, “I 
have read and reread Dr. Beardsley’s 
writing and commend his work to all 
students who are seeking information 
along evangelistic lines.” This book 
will be a great blessing to all who read 
it, giving a minister greater courage, 
boldness, enthusiasm and a desire to be 
more largely used of the ee ‘. 

Te Be des 


They Dared To Live, by Robert M. 
Bartlett. The Association Press. 135 
pages. $1.25. 

Much credit must be given to Mr. 
Bartlett, minister of the First Church 
of Christ, Longmeadow, Massachusetts, 
for the production of this volume. He 
has done a most excellent job. Pack- 
ed within its 135 pages are to be found 
thirty-five dramatic and_ inspiring 
sketches of great leaders most of whom 
are of our own time. As the jacket 
well points out: “The giants are not 
dead.” 

The sketches are under four categor- 
ies, namely, (1) They lived dangerously 
(Noguchi, Debs, Osborne); (2) They 
blazed new trails (Zweig, Kropotkin, 
Wells); (3) Thy conquered obstacles 
(Steinmetz, Trudeau, Fabre); and (4) 
They won triumphant faith (Lester, 
Kagawa, Aggrey). 

As a basis for sermons to young peo- 
ple the sketches are excellent as the 
reviewer can testify, having made use 
of a number of them most effectively if 
audience-reaction is to be trusted. It 

















New HARPER Books 





F. R. BARRY 


What Has 
Christianity to Say ? 


In the kind of world in which we are 
now living, what does Christianity 
stand for? In succinct manner Canon 
Barry sets the Christian position 
against the most disturbing of con- 
temporary problems and attitudes. A 
cogent and timely . The Re 
ligious Book Club Selection for Janu- 
ary. $2.00 


MURIEL LESTER 
It Occurred to Me 


The autobiography of one of the out- 
standing personalities of our genera- 
tion—friend of London’s East End, 
champion of social causes, ambassa- 
dor of world good-will. $2.00 


J. S. WHALE 


What Is 
A Living Church ? 


In five succinct chapters. Dr. Whale 
gives strong impetus to the growing 
movement to revitalize the Protestant 
Church. The life and work of the 
church is discussed in terms of A 
World-wide Church, A_ Believing 
Church, A Worshipping Church, A 
Witnessing Church, A Church in Ac- 
tion. 90c 





At All Bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 

































Religious Thought of 
Soren Kierkegaard 


By Eduard Geismar 


Stone Foundation Lectures at 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
At Your Bookstore—$2.00 


Augsburg Publishing House 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
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MAN is told he is going to die. From 

his window on lower Broadway over- 
looking Trinity Church he looks out to sea 
at the many ships sailing to all points of the 
world. He reflects on the world asa whole, 
his own inner life and what may lie beyond. 
He writes a journal; but his doctor was 
wrong, he does not die. The result is a most 
unusual book of courage and inspiration; a 
book from which one rises with a pleasant 
taste and a new zest for living. It is a book 
which will help the minister in his effort to 
build faith in life. Price $3.00 


For sale at leading book stores or 
direct from the Publishers 


The UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE + MASSACHUSETTS 
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PREPARE FOR 


EASTER 


ORDER YOUR 
SONG BOOKS 


NOW 


TRIUMPHANT 
SERVICE SONGS 


EVIVE SPIRITUAL VITALITY in YOUR church 
during these troublesome times through 
SONG .. . adopt the book that has made 
Spiritual History in over 10,000 churches! Amer- 
ic@ IS Singing again . . . and gaining NEW 
INSPIRATION. All hail the power of SONG! 


TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS meets every 
church need . . . contains 295 ‘average voice" 
songs, 40 new ones never before published in 
a book of this character—ideal for morning 
or evening worship, Junior Choir, Evangelis- 
tic service and special days. Complete or- 
chestration if desired. Green waterproof cloth 
binding, at only 40c each, bristol paper 25c 
each in lots of 100 (not prepaid). 


Ask about our YOUTH HYMNAL .. . a book 
that meets the religious needs of youth today. 


@ We will gladly send examination copies to 
any minister, superintendent or committee 
member. Write us about your needs. 














{ODEHEAVER 


MACK. A 


Suite 1366 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 
Suite 766 124 .N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALL 














The Church in America 
Will Have a Renaissance 
in 1938 


Read this book for an interesting Lent 
and a vision at Easter that will endure. 
Ready on Ash Wednesday, March 2nd. 


d Written by one of America’s leading 
financial writers. 


Price—$2.00 Per Copy 
Send check or money order to: 
E. H. KESSLER 
P. O. 120, Wall Street Station 
New York, N. Y. 














MENEELY BELL CO 
220 BROAGWAY.NY-EITY 
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is to be hoped that this book will be 

cnly the beginnine of a series of such 

volumes from the pen of Mr. xe a 
I. G. G. 


Changing World 

Here Stand I, by Martin Niemoeller. 
Willett, Clark and Co. (Foreword by 
James Moffatt; translated by Jane 
Lymburn), 227 pages. $2.00. 

The book is of real importance to- 
ward an understanding of the German 
church situation. It will, therefore, be 
popular, by virtue of its English trans- 
lation; but, being popular, it will be 
misunderstood and misused. 

The author is a brave and honest 
man and a sincere Christian leader. 
Were these, his sermons, typical of 
German homiletics, the present state 
of the Evangelical Church of Germany 
had been vastly different. Niemoeller 
preaches with a directness and a prac- 
tical orientation of. message that 
proves a wide departure from the con- 
ventional metaphysics of the German 
pulpit. 

His conflict with the policies of the 
regnant political program of Germany 
is clearly and frankly deliniated. It is 
just here that the trap lies where the 
zealous American friend of the Ger- 
man Church will be caught. For Nie- 
moeller does not hold it to be the mis- 
sion of the Church to render opposi- 
tion to the government, even a hostile 
one. The Church, according to him, 
as a genuine Lutheran, may suffer at 
the hands of the State yet must recog- 
nize in the civil power the second, di- 
vine institution, to whom the Christian 
will be loyal. Further, he contends, 
and rightly, that the present straits of 
the Church is the logical result of its 
historic conformity to the world, its 
loss of passion for the Gospel; also, 
that any church, anywhere, if true to 
the principles of the founder will, ipse 
facto, confront a hostile environment; 
and that the contemporary difficulties 
in Germany but presage the things to 
come elsewhere. Because the author 
undoubtedly is right in his diagnosis of 
the world’s ills, the reviewer—behold- 
ing an almost complete absence of in- 
trospective criticism in American 
church circles—is reminded of the lit- 
tle but potent tale involving Henry D. 
Thoreau and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The former had carried his conviction 
to a logical conclusion. He had gone 
to jail for the refusal to pay taxes to 
his government that was waging an 
aggressive war with Mexico. Emerson 
was shocked by his friend’s fall from 
respectable toleration and, visiting him 
in his cell, to see what could be done 
toward restoration of status, asked: 
“Henry, why are you here?” Upon 
which Thoreau devastatingly retorted: 


“Waldo, why are you not here?” 
J. F.C. G. 


Beyond Tragedy, by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 306 
pages $2.00. 

A new book by Reinhold Niebuhr is 
always welcomed by discriminating 
readers who want their ideas challeng- 
ed. Like his Moral Men and Immoral 
Society this book has in many ways, the 
same stimulating characteristics. Of 
the many writers who interpret modern 
culture and civilization from the stand- 
point of religion, it is doubtful if there 
is one who sees just what our western 
society is made of more clearly than 
does this author. 


These chapters are sermonic essays 
elaborating one theme in various as- 
pects. The theme is Christianity’s dia- 
lectical conception of the relation of 
time and eternity, of God and the 
world, of nature and grace. It is the 
thesis of this book that the biblical 
view of life is dialectical because it af- 
firms the meaning of history and of 
man’s natural existence on the one 
hand, and on the other insists that the 
center, source and fulfillment of history 
lie beyond history. Christianity must, 
in the author’s thinking, speak both a 
“ves” and a “no” to all naturalistic 
philosophies. It affirms them insofar 
as they insist on the meaningfulness of 
historical existence. It refutes them 
insofar as they believe that the tem- 
poral process explains and fulfills it- 
self. 

This is a book for the minister or 
layman who is aware of what is going 
on in the world, who has no false opti- 
mism about matters temporal or spirit- 
ual, and who wants, not merely reas- 
surance and inspiration, but a clear- 
sighted “long view” of what Christian- 
ity must mean to the intelligent man 
and woman today. These chapters were 
first used as sermons, preached in our 
colleges and universities. They have, 
therefore, material which will be of 
particular interest to ministers looking 
for ideas upon which to build sermons. 


No reader whose mind is attuned to 
the best in religious thought can finish 
such chapters as The Tower of Babel 
or Two Parables about Judgment with- 
out feeling that he has just come in 
contact with a challenging mind. Of 
the seven books which this author has 
written, this book, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, will meet with the great- 
est acceptance by ministers than any 
of his others. He has given new in- 
sights expressed in tones of a searcher 
for Christian truth and 4s . 

.L. L. 


Sermons 


Sermons From the Miracles, by Clo- 
vis G. Chappell. Cokesbury Press. 2224 
pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Chappell needs no introduction 
to readers of contemporary sermons. 
Over a dozen volumes of sermons have 
come from his pen. The present one is 
superior to most of the preceding ones, 
the author has not yet preached the 
fountain dry. In fact, to this reviewer, 
it seems that his written style shows 
an improvement over his earlier works. 


The title is correct when it calls this 
book sermons from the miracles and 
not sermons on or about the miracles. 
Instead of talking in detail about the 
miracle a text is taken from the ac- 
count of the event and made the basis 
of the discourse. Thus the sermon 
from the miracle of the healing of the 
man with the withered hand is based 
upon the text, “He looked round about 
on them with anger,” and bears the 
title, “How to Get Angry.” Incident- 
ally, it is a very fine sermon. This 
will seem to many of us a new way (0 
preach upon the miracles, but it has 
been done most effectively and origin- 
ally. Like other Chappell books this 
one abounds in appealing and convinc- 
ing illustrations. 

If you are looking for a good book 
of unusual sermons, try this one. You 
will not be disappointed. C. W. B. 
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To have the restoration of Palestine so phenomenal— 
To have the building of Jerusalem so progressive— 
To have the wealth of the Dead Sea so extraordinary— 
To have the unfolding of Bible prophecy so manifestly before our eyes— 
is to cry out, “THE JEW! THE JEW!” 
Read this timely and attention-holding volume 


THE JEW AND HIS MISSION 
(IN NEW AND REVISED EDITION) 
By Henry Ostrom, D. D., Author, Bible Teacher and Evangelist 
Library Cloth Covers, 156 Pages, Only $1.00 Net 
The Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n, 869 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








Christ of the Countryside, by Mal- 
colm Dana. Cokesbury Press. 128 
pages. Price $1.00. 


The author of this admirable little 
book is Director of the Town and 
Country Department of the Congrega- 
tional Church Extension Boards and is 
one of the organizers of the Intersem- 
inary Commission for the Training of 
Rural Ministers. This volume contains 
twenty-three charming expository and 
biographical studies from the life of 
Christ, and in these the author pre- 
sents the significance of the country 
in the teaching and ministry of Jesus. 
The Christ of the Countryside is por- 
trayed as a lover of nature and of hu- 
manity. Particular attention is given 
to what the author calls the rural gos- 
pel within the Gospels. Every preacher 
will find rewarding sermonic material 
in this book, but it will be especially 
helpful to those who minister to rural 
congregations. There are many side- 
lights on the rural life of Palestine. 
Some of the more suggestive studies 
are entitled, Shepherd and Sheep, Na- 
ture Cathedrals, Wind and Weather, 
and Vine and Fig Tree. 

While the approach to the Gospel 
narratives is non-critical, this is an ex- 
— ee rural biography of Jesus. 


Ninety-Nine New Sermons for Chil- 
dren, written and compiled by G. B. F. 
Hallock. Harper and Brothers. 119 
pages. Price $1.00. 


This reviewer had been trying to find 
some helpful new book of children’s 
sermons shortly before Dr. Hallock’s 
little volume came to his desk, and this 
compilation provided the answer to his 
need. Here is another sugvestive col- 
lection of homiletical material for chil- 
dren in this field. As indicated on the 
title-page and also in the Preface, this 
is a “Source Book of Suggestion” con- 
sisting of “Starting-Point Stories, 
Facts, Fables, Legends, Folk-Tales, 
Lessons from Nature, Art, Science, In- 
vention, Travel, Adventure, Deeds of 
Valor, Character Graces, Object Ser- 
mons, Drama Sermons, Missionary 
Talks, with ample inclusion of Sub- 
jects Appropriate to Special Days and 
cccasions of the entire Church and Sec- 
ular Year.” 

The subjects vary from such modern 
themes as “Streamlined Boys and 
Girls” and “Anchoring the Skyscrap- 
ers,” to the more usual type of chil- 
dren’s sermonette based on_ biblical 
texts. While not all of these sermons 


are of the same quality, there are many 
helpful and suggestive ideas in this 
volume which should serve as valuable 
hints and starting points for teachers 
Here and there one 
ideas 


and preachers. 


finds illustrations and which 


might well be used in sermons to 
adults. The contents are well indexed 
and classified. bi: 2. 


For Children 


The Story of Jesus For Young Peo- 
ple, by Walter Russell Bowie. Charles 
Scribners Sons. 125 pages. $2.00. 


Each generation must write its own 
story of Jesus; but while we are grow- 
ing up it is our olders who interpret 
the story to us. Happy is the modern 
youngster who first meets Jesus 
through this book. Here is a wholly 
reverent portrait of Jesus, yet one that 
makes him a full-blooded man among 
men. 

There is reverent acceptance of the 
gospel story, but no blind literalism. 
Written simply enough for the early 
adolescent, the book yet displays 
though unobtrusively a wealth of 
scholarship. Dr. Bowie has mulled 
over the conclusions of a great genera- 
tion of biblical scholars; yet there is 
no parade of learning. 


The style is worthy of comment, The 
author has the gift of using sharp, con- 
crete terms that evoke imagery. For 
instance, he pictures the Roman sol- 
diers, “their helmets glinting in the 
sunlight, their swords clanking against 
the armor at their waists.” His is an 
imagination almost poetic in its image- 
compelling power. From bits like 
these he builds us a lovely picture of 
Mary: “Her eyes were still and deep, 
and her voice was very gentle; and in 
her look was something which seemed 
to speak of beautiful far things which 
she was dreaming.” 

Not only in its imagery is the style 
commendable; the sentences are sun- 
clear, yet packed with meaning. Dr. 
Bowie really throws light on the scenes 
he treats. His familiarity with the 
background gives a fine degree of local 
color; his brooding thought and his fine 
ability to speak to youth will bring to 
many a young reader a deeper under- 
standing of Jesus. 

The book is especially happy in its 
format and illustrations. The type is 
clear, and large enough not to strain 
young eyes. Robert Lawson has done 
the illustrations—woodcuts that catch 
the very form and spirit of the people 
of the time. Altogether the publishers 
are not far wrong in claiming for the 
book permanent value as a life of Jesus 
for young people. H.J.S. 


More World Stories Retold, by Wil- 
liam James Sly. Judson Press. 297 
pages. $2.00. 

“Tell us a story.” How often has 
mother or teacher heard this plea, and 
how often has she replied, “I don’t 
know any more stories, dear.” Here 
is the answer to mother’s predicament. 


























“INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL” re- 
stores music to its high and rightful 
place as a vital inspiring means to richer 
worship. Singing from this masterful 
collection unifies your congregation. 


PRODUCT OF GENIUS 


Musical and religious genius of all the 
Christian centuries united to produce 
“INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL”. Ten 
thousand churches and over half a 
hundred church musicians helped to 
compile it. Musical programs were ana- 
lyzed to include only the hymns actually 
sung and repeated. It contains only the 
winnowed best of religious music. 


Therefore, spiritually as well as musi- 
cally, this great hymnal attains a new 
level of value. Mechanically, it com- 
bines the best paper and printing, and 
bindery cloth. Sturdily and beautifully 
bound for dignity and wearing strength. 
Lacquering of long-life covers keeps 
gold stamping bright and prevents pre- 
mature wear. “Aids-to-Worship” sec- 
tion of 96 pages is a golden treasury of 
devotion, public and private; 528 pages, 
479 musical numbers. Price per 100 not 
prepaid, only $75. 


Hyman Books for Church School 
and Junior Church 
“American Church and Church School 
Hymnal”—holds the interest of adoles- 
cents. Price $55.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

Fully orchestrated. 

“American Junior Church School Hym- 
nal”—edited by experts for the Junior 
Department. Price $40.00 per 100, not 
prepaid. 

Write for Inspection Copies 
Mail coupon for returnable sample of 
these different and distinguished hymn 
books—the perfect and abundant sup- 
ply for every church music need. 


“Biglow-Main-Excell Do. 


5741 BC West Lake St. Chicago, Il. 
Please send returnable samples for inspection of 
books checked below: 
0 Inter-Church Hymnal 
© American Church and Church School Hymnal 
O American Junior Church School Hymnal 
Our church needs new hymn books and expects to 
purchase them about (date) 23a 
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write our subsidiary. 


WESLEYAN BUILDING 


The Presbyterian Min 
| FOR LIFE INSURANCE 
Incorporated in 1759 


(The oldest life insurance company in America) 
SS EE SE $27,500,000.00 


wlitinhincnspaeaenll $62,000,000.00 


LET THE MINISTER BEGIN THE NEW YEAR RIGHT BY GIVING 


His wife: an insurance policy on his life 

His child: an educational endowment or thrift policy on the child’s life 

Himself: a retirement income endowment that will give him a substantial 
monthly income when he retires 


Let us know your choice and we will help you to put it into effect. 
For detailed information send your date of birth and address 


Home Office: 1805-07 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For information on insurance for children or paid religious 
workers in church institutions and church-related colleges, etc., 


THE MINISTERS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
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THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Each instrument individually designed 
and constructed by Hall craftsmen. 


« » Inquiries solicited « » 








In fact, this is the second answer—for 
Dr. Sly’s former book World Stories, 
having gone through eleven printings, 
is now followed by this new and unique 
book. Here are two hundred of the 
better-known stories of the world, 
many of which have amused successive 
generations of children for centuries. 
This is indeed “multum in parvo”, for 
each story is condensed. Given this 
story-germ, the teller with any imag- 
ination can expand and digress delight- 
fully, and while away many an hour— 
and do some real teaching. 

Part One contains stories based on 
literary form and source, and classi- 
fied as to their suitability for different 
age-groups. There are fairy tales, 
fables, and folk-legends drawn from 
many different cultures: French, Jew- 
ish, Norse, English, Hindu, Japanese, 
African,—to mention only a part. Then 
there are many historical tales, both 
from America and other lands. A large 
section of the book contains Bible stor- 
ies, from both the Old and the New 
Testaments. 

Part Two has stories classified ac- 
cording to purpose and occasion. There 
are stories suitable for teaching and 
motivating missionary and world-bro- 
therhood attitudes. There are stories 
for all the special days and seasons of 
the church and patriotic year. Then 


there is a distinctly new feature—a 
series of stories on peace. 
its heroes .. 


“Peace hath 
.’: this is the underlying 


thought in presenting the stories of 
William Penn, Edith Cavell and others. 
This is an experiment worthy of suc- 
ceeding. 

There is a valuable section on dram- 
atization that will be most welcome to 
teachers in the church school. In a 
short introduction on dramatization, 
both spontaneous and impromptu, the 
writer wisely insists that the children 
be allowed to do their own interpreta- 
tion. Stories told in the first part of 
the book are here retold in dramatic 
form, thus giving the teacher concrete 
examples in dramatizing stories. Dr. 
Sly also has an illuminating discussion 
on working up original drama. The 
short bibliography on religious drama 
is helpful. 

The indexes in the book are valuable. 
There is the usual alphabetical index 
of titles; in addition there is a subject 
index in which stories illustrating 
many traits, characteristics, and eth- 
ical principles are listed. Any mother 
or teacher who knows the power of stor- 
ies in the development of worthy social 
and Christian attitudes will give this 
book a most cordial welcome. H.J.S. 


Various Themes 
A Window on Broadway, by Stuart 
Chevalier. The University Press. 304 
pages. $3.00. 
This book is the journal or diary. in 
modified form, of a member of the New 





York bar written in 1932 between May 
and October. Assured by his physician 
that he had but these few months to 
live (it later appeared that the physi- 
cian was mistaken,) Mr. Chevalier, 
true to his name, faced death bravely, 
spending his time in a room whose win- 
dows overlooked Broadway, near Wal! 
Street, in New York. In his daily en- 
tries he endeavored to redefine his 
Christian faith and to evolve for him- 
self a workable and rational philosophy 
of life and death. 


The book consists of many essays— 
some covering several pages and some 
consisting of a single short paragraph 
—touching upon an almost infinite 
variety of subjects Much of the month 
of May, when the journal started, was 
devoted to “The Good Life,” including 
discussions on the meaning of life, the 
advantages of dying early and immor- 
tality discussed from the standpoint of 


. faith, scripture, and philosophy. 


The June entries, reminiscent of col- 
lege commencements, are largely con- 
cerned with different aspects of educa- 
tion. Those of us who were fortunate 
enough to have attended college when 
William James’ “Psychology” was the 
standard and inevitable text book in its 
field will concur in Mr. Chevalier’s 
good judgment in incuding, in direct 
quotation, two pages of James’ immor- 
tal classic chapter on “Habits.” 


July started with the author’s re- 
flection on the untimely and unexpected 
death of a dearly loved relative and 
closed, with no obvious continuity, by 
asking some questions—as yet un- 
solved—arising out of the problem of 
light. August begins with a discussion 
of the love of money as the root of all 
evil and the author agrees with Rus- 
kin, Tolstoy, Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Thoreau that wealth should be 
made the servant but not the master 
of men. At the end of August the con- 
clusion is reached that “in its broader 
aspects the purpose of life may be re- 
garded as three-fold: (1) the devel- 
opment of personality; (2) social prog- 
ress; and (3) cosmic evolution.” Con- 
tributions to the understanding of these 
purposes are made through quotations 
from many sources and through the 
author’s own reflections. 


Throughout the book are scattered 
a number of imaginary conversations. 
One is between the author and a mis- 
sionary from Mars to the poor, ignor- 
ant, benighted inhabitants of this planet. 
The Martian missionary outlines an 
ideal civilization for the little world. 


The best essay deals with “The Mid- 
dle Class Mind.” This type of mental- 
ity, he says, ordinarily restricts its 
reading to the daily papers and gener- 
ally reads the comic strips even before 
the sports, crime and scandal news. It 
wants to live on the right street, in 
the right kind of a house, to drive the 
right kind of a car, to belong to the 
right sort of clubs and to be seen in the 
company of the right type of people on 
all possible occasions. 

If, as Arnold Bennet says, “each 
man must be his own philosopher,” 
Mr. Chevalier has worked out for him- 
self a wholesome philosophy of life 
which he has shared with his for- 
tunate readers. 

G. W G. 
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Kilgen Announces New Petit 


Ensemble 


New Organ Has Both Ear and Eye Appeal 


EO. KILGEN & SON, Ince., of 

St. Louis, are announcing a new 

model Petit Ensemble _ this 
month. The new organ has an excel- 
lent tonality and comes with a most 
attractive case and detached console. 
The builders state that the first model 
Petit Ensemble offered during 1935 
proved so eminently satisfactory and 
such a large volume of orders for these 
organs came in during 1936 and 1937 
that they decided several months ago 
on exhaustive research work and tests 
to produce a still finer organ of this 
type. 

Thus the new model Petit Ensemble 
now being shown is not only a further 
advancement in the first model but is 
also the result of this intensive devel- 
opment of the last several months. It 
is a genuine organ with all of its tones 
produced by full scaled, perfectly voic- 
ed pipes speaking naturally. Thus 
there are no amplifiers, loud speakers, 
reed organ reeds, nor imitative tone 
devices employed. The pipes are fab- 
ricated and voiced in the Kilgen fac- 
tory by the same craftsmen that pro- 
duce large Kilgen Organs, and the 
same corps of voicers, specializing in 
different tonalities, that voice their 
large, special-built organs, also do the 
voicing on the Petit Ensemble with the 
result that there is an excellence of 
tone, clarity and fullness of ensemble, 
a variety of tonal coloring, that is most 
amazing in an instrument of this size. 

Because new principles of engineer- 
ing and acoustics have been employed 


in its construction, an unusual har- 
monic development is possible in this 
type of organ which is not usually 
found in existing types unless they be 
many times larger. 


The instrument is a_ self-contained 
unit in that all the pipe-work and ac- 
tion and the blower is housed within 
the organ case and, therefore, it can 
be installed without making any alter- 
ations to the building, by simply plug- 
ging a light cord into an alternating 
current socket. A choice of two at- 
tractive case designs is being offered; 
one of these of the modern type with 
grille and panel work and the other 
having grille, panel work and two 
groups of display pipes. 

The instrument is most compact in 
that the organ case is but 7 ft. 10 in. 
wide, 8 ft. 2 in. high, and 2 ft. 8% in. 
deep on the small styles, and 3 ft. 2% 
in. deep on the larger styles. The tone 
opening is unusually large, and with 
the interlocking expression shutters of 
the laminated type, it is possible to ob- 
tain remarkable effects of tonal shad- 
ing and expression. 

It is also possible to install this 
organ in qa chamber, eliminating the 
case work, so that the whole instru- 
ment may be concealed in the chamber 
screened with grille or display pipes. 

All designs of the Petit Ensemble 
include a detached console of the spinet 
type of most graceful appearance. This 
console is quite unusual for despite the 
fact that it conforms with the measure- 
ment standards of the American Guild 
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Note the detached console 



































New 

Low S 

Price MOE hes 

199.0 Qn 

Per 100 ‘2 
Edited by 


Milton S. Littlefield, D.D. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BINDING 


of exceptional strength, warranted 
to withstand rough usage. 


MATCHLESS HYMNS AND TUNES 


a rich selection of ageless hymns— 
new hymns voicing social consci- 
ousness. Printed in readable type. 


NEW WORSHIP MATERIAL 
Sixteen pages of new worship ma- 
terial selected and adapted from 
Orders of Worship used by Dr. 
Littlefield in his own church. 

This hymnal has achieved nation-wide use 

because of the following features :— 

A rich selection of ageless hymns 
Hymns set to the right tunes 

New hymns voicing social consciousness 
Hymns logically grouped 

Responsive readings carefuly selected 


Examination copy sent on request 








S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 41th Street 


New York 
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12 COMMUNION ADDRESSES 
By Rev. FRED H. LINDEMANN 


For a deeper appreciation of Holy Communion and 

a larger and more frequent participation in the Sac- 

rament. An entirely new approach to a vital ques:ion. 
12 mo. 123 Pages + XIII 


Price $1.00 
THE LUTHERAN PRESS 
239 West 28th Street -:- New York, N. Y. 











POEMS WANTED 














I am compiling the 1938 “Book of 
Sacred Poems.” Send 3c stamp for 
full information. Correct musie for 
your hymn-poem assures editorial 
consideration. Demand increasing. 
Send poem for FREE criticism. 
Samples of my composing, music 
printing and list of published works 
sent foradime. The 1937 “Book of 
Sacred Poems’”’ sent, postpaid, for 
80c. MOTHERS’ LAND, sacred 
solo, 40c—both sent postpaid for 
$1.00 bill. 


RAYMOND IDEN 
Composer, Arranger 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 
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PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes, write 


te America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


Cotrell andLeonard 


Est. 1832 Inc. 1935 
398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 











UNION LESSON HELPS 


on the International Uniform Lessons 
stand for and proclaim 
the heart of the Gospel 


Union periodicals aim to present only con- 
structive truth. They refrain from contro- 
versial discussion of doctrines which are not 
fundamental and on which evangelical Chris- 
tians hold varying views. They are thor- 
oughly practical as well as Biblically sound. 


Write for free specimen copies 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOVIE SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
844 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











CLARKS 
BRONZED 


UDITYPE 
COPPER 


CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
> 


Also 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES 
ART BRONZE TABLETS T | 


CHURCH MARKERS 
MEMORIAL & GIFT PLATES 


W L CLARK CO Inc 
60 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 


TERA TURE 


Moanutocturers | 
Est 1914 








Art Windows 
At Small Cost 


Enjoy the luxury of 


TIN Py\\\\ Beautiful Art Glass 
Ar” Ca. } Windows by using 
= “Windowphanie” | 

Stained Glass Effects | 


Rich in appearance 
but very inexpensive. 
Ask for free samples. 


C. M. Malz 
65 Fifth Ave., - New York 
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of Organists, both as to manuals and 
pedals as well as stop controls, it never- 
theless occupies a floor space of 4 ft. by 
4 ft. 8 in. and is only 3 ft. 11 in. high. 
It is connected to the organ proper by 
a small electrical cable. 

The Petit Ensemble is offered in sev- 
eral different tonal designs or styles in 
which a fine variety of choice is left to 
the purchaser. However, in all styles 
will be found full scaled Open Diapason 
pipes of traditionally fine quality, a 
full rank of Dulciana pipes, a full rank 
of Gedeckt pipes, and a 16’ Bourdon in 
the Pedal of full scaled wood pipes 
made in the conventional manner. Add- 
ed to these basic ranks are Salicional, 
Oboe (of genuine reed pipes), Vox 
Humana, Chimes, etc., depending upon 
the style selected. 

The action is the conventional Kilgen 
electro-pneumatic type and the same 
brass-encased magnets and solid silver 
contacts used in large organs are used 
in this Petit Ensemble. While these 
many improvements and _ additional 
features are included in this new model, 
its price range is only slightly higher 
than the previous models. 

At the first showings of this organ 
in the Kilgen factory, the attending or- 
ganists were most enthusiastic over 
this organ and many marveled at the 
full tonality of an instrument so com- 
pact in size. Much praise was heard 
| for the console and the design of the 
case, and many predicted that this 
would be the outstanding contribution 
to the art of organ building during the 
current year. 

In presenting this organ, Geo. Kilgen 
& Son, Inc., have explained that the 
same principles of fine craftsmanship, 
fine material, and fine voicing, usually 
only found in the large and expensive 
crgans, have been embodied in this new 
Petit Ensemble. It is being offered 
from the factory and through the var- 
ious Kilgen factory branches and some 
of the leading music dealers of the 
country. 

The builders of the new Petit En- 
semble, Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., of St. 
Louis, have a continuous record under 
the same firm name for almost three 
hundred years—since 1851, in the Unit- 
ed States. Thus almost three centur- 
ies of experience are behind this new 
organ. They have delivered more than 
six thousand large, special-built or- 
gans, many of which have become in- 
| ternationally famous, such as those in 
| Carnegie Hall, New York; Third Bap- 
| tist Church, St. Louis; Boston Ave. 
| Methodist Church, Tulsa; Westminster 
| Presbyterian Church, Westchester, 
Pennsylvania; Drake University, Des 
' Moines, Iowa; Zion Lutheran Church, 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania; First Con- 
| gregational Church, Madison, Wiscon- 





sin; St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C.; Ravenswood Evan- 
gelical Church, Chicago; Church of the 
Brethren, LaVerne, California; Fourth 
Reformed Church, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; and many others of note. 

There is a very definite need for a 
good small organ for so frequently in 
the past the small organ was greatly 
inferior in quality to the larger organ. 
With this new Petit Ensemble it is now 
possible for a church of more modest 
means to obtain an organ small in size 
but embodying the same artistic prin- 
ciples of craftsmanship found in the 
large and expensive organ. 





PRAYING FOR SPECIFIC THINGS 


A Y.M.C. A. student complained one 
day to his Bible teacher that prayer 
would be real if he prayed for specific 
things necessary to conform his life to 
God’s will. Every evening for a while, 
then, he prayed for God’s forgiveness 
for specific acts which he knew were 
not Christian. Uncharitable attitudes 
toward fellow employes or toward his 
employer, or any other unchristian con- 
duct would come into his prayer. In 
the morning he would pray that God 
might help him to be honest in this or 
that particular deal which he would 
soon confront, or that God would enable 
him to treat this peculiar man as he 
should be treated. In a week he was 
ready to tell his teacher that prayer 
had become real and that God had be- 
come a certainty. From Renewed by 
the Spirit by Carl Knudsen; Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 








USING FAULTY MATERIAL 


John Calvin made a deep impression 
for good upon the life of his day, yet 
he burned Servetus. The Puritans of 
New England were good people, and 
they made superb contribution to the 
cause of civil liberty, to the work of 
education, and to the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom, yet they harried the life out 
of certain peculiar old women whom 
they had come to regard as witches. 
The Master himself used faulty mate- 
rial, Peter, James and John, and all 
the rest of them. He had to. He would 
have been glad to have had better 
material—he would be glad now. Yet 
out of those imperfect men he or- 
ganized a movement which has changed 
the whole moral history of the race. 

Here is the Christian church which 
some of us love with all our hearts! It 
is a very imperfect institution because 
it is made up of human beings like 
you and me. The glorious church with- 
out spot, wrinkle or blemish is the 
promise of the future—it has not come 
yet. The church, as we know it, is not 
a country fair for the display of prize 
squashes and finished saints. It is a 
school for the training and development 
of imperfect people until they are 
worthy to be called the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Most High. We, who are 
members of the church, are attending 
that school under the tuition of the 
Master. “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we hope to be like 
him’”—that is our goal. From The 
Master’s Influence by Charles Reynolds 
Brown; Cokesbury Press. 
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Sermons from Dante 
(From page 266) 

“Q ye proud Christians, sad and weary 
ones, 

Who, weakened in the vision of your 
mind 

Place your blind trust in course that 
backward runs! 

Perceive ye not we are of worm-like 
kind, 

Born to bring forth the angel butter- 


That Pn to Judgment, and no screen 
doth find? 
Why doth your soul lift up itself on 
high? 
Ye are as insects yet but half com- 
plete, 
As worms in whom their growth fails 
utterly.” 
(Purgatory: Canto X.) 
Dante devotes his purgatory to the 
Seven Deadly Sins of medieval theol- 
ogy, Pride, Envy, Anger, Sloth, Avar- 
ice, Gluttony and Sensuality. Purga- 
tory has to do, of course, not with 
hopeless punishment and_ expiation. 
Here the thought of repentance looms 
large. Carlyle says, “It is a noble 
thing that Purgatorio, ‘Mountain of 
Purification:’ an emble mof the noblest 
conception of that age. If Sin is so 
fatal, and Hell is and must be so rigor- 
ous, awful yet in Repentance too is 
man purified; Repentance is the grand 
Christian act. It is beautiful how 
Dante works it out.” Of these seven 
sins all medieval writers agree that 
pride is the most fundamental. The 
modern man upon first thought is like- 
ly to disagree with them. It is the sin 
of the strong. We are inclined to ad- 
mire Milton’s Satan when he says, 
“Better to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven.” On the other hand John Rus- 
kin says, “I believe that the first test 
of a truly great man is his humility.” 
In a day when we are exceedingly 
prone to talk about what we call com- 
plexes, a little straight thinking will 
enable us to see that the sense of su- 
periority which causes one to glorify 
himself and to despise others breaks 
down all standards of right and wrong. 
It breeds an anti-social attitude and 
produces the type of man who ruthless- 
ly marches to preeminence over the 
of his fellow-men. Thomas 
Aquinas once said, “Pride is the most 
grievous of sins, because it exceeds 
them all in that turning away from 
God, which is the crowning constituent 
of all sin.” These words may sound 
extreme, but the more one thinks about 
hem, the more he is impressed with 
the fact that they contain a tremend- 
ous truth. 
Envy 
And Saul eyed David from that day 
nd forward. I Samuel 18:9. 


lives 


“In this circle’s round 
Is scourged the guilt of envy; so the 
cords 
























IN MULTIPLIED SMALL GIFTS ARE FINAN- 
CIAL RESOURCES FOR YOUR CHURCH 


“PALM BRANCH” 


Lenten Self - Denial 
Protected Slot Offer- 
ing Envelope 
e 

In Colors on Strong 


Serviceable Paper. 


Self-checking spaces 
against each day in the 
season of Lent are pro- 
vided on the front. 








Size 344x544 inches 
Price $1.50 per hundred 














TWO NOVEL SLOT ENVELOPES 
“The Hundred Tulip” Design 
“The Hundred Chicks” Design 


The 100 Sales object promotes ac- 
tive collection by children. 

Same quality and price as Palm 
Branch Envelope. 














EASTER CROSS DOLLAR IN DIMES 


This is a _ very 
handy pocket device 
in which a dollar in 
ten-cent pieces may 
be collected or con- 
tributed by the sym- 
pathizer with your 
financial aims. 

An attractive white 
Haster Lily design 
against a blue back- 
ground makes this a 
very appealing device 
for the collection of 
Easter funds. 


Price $3. 50 per hundred Folded Size 3x4 inches 


“EASTER LILY BLOSSOM” DOLLAR 
COLLECTOR 
In Colors For Ten Dime Inlays 
An attractive white Easter Lily design 
against a blue background makes this another 
very appealing device for the collection of 
Easter funds. 
Size 2%4x2% Price $3.00 per hundred 
THE EASTER DIME HELPER 
Collects $2.00 in Dimes 
Another attractive Dime Inlay Booklet 2% 
by 5% inches. Beautiful Color Design. 
$5.00 per hundred 


FOR GENERAL FINANCIAL OBJECTIVES 


“Dollar in Dimes”, “Dime Helper” 


Collects Ten Dimes | 
Price $3.00 per hundred | 


Collects Twenty Dimes; Collects Thirty Dimes 
Price $5.00 per hundred | Price $5.50 per hundred | Price $6.00 per hundred 


“Helping Hand” | “Dime Gleaner” 


Collects Fifty Dimes 


Samples will be sent free on request. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co., Box 2, 296 Broadway, NewYork 











Of that same scourge by love itself 
are bound.” 


(Purgatory: Canto III.) 


The career of Saul was a tragic fail- 
ure. A failure not only on account of 
his weakness as a king but primarily 
because of his pitiful futility as a man. 
More than one factor entered into his 
moral and spiritual degeneration. But 
even if he had possessed every other 
good quality in the gamut of virtues 
and allowed, as he did, the vice of envy 
to corrode his soul, deterioration, and 
eventual disintegration of character, 
was the inevitable result. Envy dwarfs 
the soul. When the medieval theolo- 
gians placed it near the top of the list 
of the seven deadly sins they showed 
real insight into both human nature 
and the spiritual laws. When Faith- 








ful in Pilgrim’s Progress fell into the | 


clutches of the rampaging mob of Van- | 


ity Fair and was haled to Lord Hate- 
good’s court, one of the witnesses 
against him was Envy and the very 
name indicates the animus which in- 
spired his testimony. As Dante has 
the penitents expiating this sin on the 
second ledge of purgatory he pictures 
them with their eyes sewed shut be- 
cause in life they had not been able to 
look on the prosperity or the happiness 
of others without begrudging it. 


Aquinas has defined envy as “sad- 
ness at another’s good, bitterness at 
(Turn to page 277) 
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MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH WMDUORK 


Peuss Chancel Purprrare eae 


THE FACTORY - AT TOPTONR PA 


SOLID 
BRONZE 


CHURCH TABLETS 
Designed to Meet Your Needs 


Full size sketches in color 
submitted without obligation 


Helpful Booklet on Request 


International Bronze Tablet Co. 
16 W. 22nd St. | New York, N.Y. 











| FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 

Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
$16.00 a Dozen 


Redington Ce. >ss* Scranton, Pa. | 



























Ye Olde 
Camp ‘Wleeting 
Choin 


Somewhere in Northern 
Pennsylvania in 1885. Noteé 
tent in background. Pic- 
ture supplied by Mrs. J. M. 
Leach, Ceres, New York. 




























ERE is a chance for the 
reader to help make Church 
Management. You have pictures 
stored away which will help us 
make an interesting “Way Back 
When” page each month. We 
will take good care of your pho- 
tographs returning them un- 
_ soiled. A six-month subscrip- 
, tion will be given for each pic- 
ture used. Let’s make a pictorial 
history of days gone by. 


Left: The first individual 
communion service. Date, 
1894. Illustration by cour- 
tesy Thomas Communion 
Service Company. 








a 


The wind was high, the window shakes ; With sudden sta 
the Miser wa 


“ Right: Instructions on How 
to Gesture from a plate in “Lec- 
tures to My Students” by Charles 
H. Spurgeon. 
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Sermons from Dante 
(From page 275) 
another’s success.” The inability to 
appreciate the achievements of others, 
especially in our own field of activity, 
is so unusual that the discovery of its 
opposite occasions comment. When 
Sir Walter Scott stopped writing 
poetry he said that it was _ because 
“Byron beat me at it.” The fine kindly 


spirit in which “the wizard of the 


north” saw another man surpass him | 


in a realm of literature in which he 
himself had won high distinction is con- 


vinecing evidence of his largeness of 


soul. 
The Sin of Sloth 
All is vanity. Ecclesiastes 1:2. 


“Then said I, to my master drawing 
near; 


fense 








Is cleansed in this round where we’re | 


arrived; 
Though our feet stay, stay not thine 
eloquence.’ 


And he to me: ‘The love of good, de- | 


prived 


Of its due power to act, is here re- | 


stored, 
And the slow oar finds 
stroke revived’.” 


(Purgatory: Canto XVII.) 


The sin of sloth was frequently 
stressed by medieval writers, but the 
word has a much wider meaning than 
it has in our modern parlance... The 
idea of laziness was suggested by it, 
but it included much more. Professor 
Santsbury says that its essential char- 
acteristic is that of sullen discontent. 
Bishop Paget of Oxford a generation 
ago declared that its three ingredients 
are “gloom,” “sloth” and “irritation.” 
But a word with this background could 
hardly be discussed without quoting 
Aquinas’s description of its signifi- 
cance. He defines it thus: “Sloth or 
accidie is a heaviness or sadness that 
so weighs down the soul that it has no 
mind to do anything. It carries with 
it a disgust with work and a torpor of 
mind—of mind neglecting to set about 
doing good.” Probably the most lu- 
minous statement of the connotation 
of the term is that of a scholarly ex- 
positor of Dante who defines it as 
“the break-down of interest in the 
things which are worthy of can’s en- 
deavor.” 


Accidie signifies not merely Physical 
sluggishness but moral torpor as well. 
A young man once said to his minis- 
ter: “Since finishing high school I can 
get nothing to do. Only crooks and 
gangsters can flourish. Why should I 
not follow their example?” He is an 
example of the worst form of accidie. 


Tennyson’s Ulysses says: 


here swift 











field. 





A Clergy Identification 
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Marker 


In many emergencies clergymen, as well as 
doctors, have found a distinctive symbolic auto- 
mobile marker a much-needed aid. 


The dignified emblem is attached to the li- 
cense plate on either or both front and rear of 
the car. 
chromium, non-tarnishing plate—all one piece— 
with hard fired and baked enamel finish— 
chromium cross, crimson outline and dark blue 
Wording: Pro Deo Et Homine. 

Price Complete With Attaching Screws: 


SINGLE—$1.25 ¢@ 


CARROLL GOOD, INC. 


Church and Sunday School Supplies 
150 Nassau St. 


It is constructed of heavy guage brass 


PAIR—$2.25 


Dept.C.M. New York, N. Y.- 




















This little Church will help your Charch 
SOLVE the FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


| Does Your Chureh Need Money? 


‘O ‘ t Father, tell hat of- ; : . 
Ore ih cert ee eee @ This small coin container, strongly made of 


wood, easily opened and resealed, has a tre- 
mendous appeal. 

100 Containers, used under our plan, will 
easily raise $1000.00 PER YEAR. 

One church raised $1745.00 last year using 
150 banks. 

Will replace commercial activities with Con- 
structive Giving. 

Have been in use for 3 years in Some Churches 


Write for details of our Wonderful Plan, which has 
helped many churches to overcome financial distress. 


Home Novelties Company 
Box 375 


Lebanon, Penna. 
Send 25c for sample 








HAVE YOU LOST YOUR INSURANCE? 
Would You Like to Be Protected NOW? 
For 678 years the Friendly Societies of England have been paying Death 


Benefits of $1,000 at an average annual cost of $10 for ages 2 to 55. 


Ask for our schedule of “Costs in Contributions,”’ ages 2 to 65. 
MEN. E. H. Rettig, President, BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES of the 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT LEAGUE, 4031 Francis Avenue, Seattle, Washington 





DIRECTED BY CHRISTIAN 








“How dull it is to pause, to make an 
end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in 
use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. 

piled on life 
Were all too little.” 

There is nothing of the spirit of in- 
tellectual or moral sluggishness here 
but rather an exemplification of the 
zest for the struggle. An old Indian 
expressed his philosophy of life in 
these words: “Walking is better than 
running; standing is better than walk- 
ing; sitting is better than standing; 
but lying down is best of all.” Such a 
mood is the result of a torpidity of 
soul. This “malady of not wanting” 
vitiates man’s higher nature. The 
word accidie is not in the modern vo- 
cabulary, but the disease itself is just 
as prevalent in the modern world as it 
was in that of Dante. 


Life 
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Noteworthy Books 


Outstanding books, on the essentials of the 
Christian Faith; from our recent Prize Book 
Contest. Price $1.50 each Postpaid 
The Cross of Christ.......... George P. Pierson 
Heart of the Christian Faith..Dr. F. S. Downs 
A Mighty Winner of Souls....Frank Beardsley 


Send for full list of our Evangelical Books 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
7 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SELECTED BY PAUL F. BOLLER 

















“SOMETHING BIG” 


“My, I wish I could find something 
big,” said Mary. She had just acted 
the part of the heroine in a missionary 
play that dramatized the change in the 
life of a girl who accepted an oppor- 
tunity to render unselfish service. 

“It is too much trouble to live unless 
you are living for something big.” 
This remark was overheard at the 
close of a young people’s meeting. 

A student of the life of Abraham 
Lincoln once said, “If I were to reduce 
the theory underlying the education of 
Lincoln to a formula, it would be this: 

“*To try to know all one can of 

truth; 

To be eager to tell it; 

To learn how to tell it’.” 

Think of the lad on the frontier 
whose years of school were not many; 
who read few books but read them 
again and again; who said, “I’ll study 
and get ready, and some dav my chance 
will come.” Are you getting ready for 
“something big?” 

From Follow me, Issue by Lucy M. 
Eldredge; The Westminster Press. 


LINCOLN’S SPIRITUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Few things in the amazing story of 
Abraham Lincoln are more impressive 
than his spiritual development. As a 
young man and in his early political 
career he was classed with infidels and 
atheists. At the close of the war he 
was a sincere Christian. ... It was a 
profound change which many did not 
know, and ignorance has perpetuated 
an unjust estimate of his characer. He 
always believed in God. His experience 
brought a wrowing conviction of God’s 
nearness and His revelation through 
Christ. He believed that God had 
given him a special task. “I know there 
is a God,” he said, ‘‘and that He hates 
injustice and slavery. I see a storm 
coming and know that His hand is in 
it. If He has a place for me, and I 
think He has, I believe I am ready. I 
am nothing, but truth is everything. 
I know I am right, for Christ teaches 
it and Christ is God. From More 
Sources of Power in Famous Lives by 
Walter C. Erdman; Cokesbury Press. 


WASHINGTON’S HABITS OF 
PRAYER 

A cynical biographer scoffs at the 
idea that “a two-fisted he-man like 
Washington ever engaged in so futile 
a practice as prayer.” But that is 
opinion only, and is contradicted by 
fact. “Two-fisted he-man’” Washington 
certainly was, but he had very definite 
habits of prayer. Robert Lewis, his 
nephew and secretary, bears witness 
to the fact that Washington had his 
private devotions both morning and 
evening. He had seen Washington on 
his knees with an open Bible before 
him. It is no fanciful legend, but a 























Paul F. Boller 








well-authenticated fact, that General 
Washington prayed in those dark and 
fateful days of the winter when the 
destitute Continental Army was freez- 
ing in its encampment and leaving 
bloody footmarks in the snow at Val- 
ley Forge. The United States postage 
stamp of the commemorative issue pic- 
turing Washington kneeling in prayer 
in the snowy woods of Valley Forge 
was one of the most remarkable stamps 
ever issued by any government. It de- 
picted a worthy precedent and exam- 
ple. Washington never even neglected 
the common courtesy to God of return- 
ing thanks for food! From More 
Sources of Power in Famous Lives by 
Walter C. Erdman; Cokebury Press. 


SEEING GOD’S FACE 


Dr. Rufus Jones tells the charming 
story of a little child who was being 
put to bed by his mother, and who sud- 
denly realized his loneliness as his 
mother turned out the light and started 
towards the door to leave the room. “Am 
I to be left all alone in the dark?” he 
asked. ‘“‘Yes, my dear,” the mother 
said, “but you know you have God with 
you all the time” “Yes, I know that 
God is here,” the child answered, “but 
I want someone who has a face.” ‘‘No 
man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son, . .. he hath de- 
clared him. . . . And we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” From Our Common Loyalty by 
Philemon F. Sturges; Harper & Bro- 


thers. 
HALF LIVES 


At Atlantic City, on the one hand of 
the board walk are all the glittering 
changing trifles which entertain and 
please us for a moment. On the other 
hand is the wideness of the open sea. 
But, curiously enough, the benches 


— 


along the board walk are so arranged 
that people who pause to rest must sit 
with their backs to the sea. And many 
people live that way, moving from one 
pleasure to another until they are 
weary, and then resting with their 
eyes fixed on the things that are here 
today and gone tomorrow. It isn’t 
even half of life, to live in only one 
world, to face the care and the mon- 
otony of long years, to suffer pain, and 
to know sorrow, and to deal with death, 
with your back turned on the realities 
of the spiritual world. 

The Christian turns toward the sea, 
gathers into his soul all of its wide- 
ness and depth and strength, and sees 
the particular event against that back- 
ground, in its proper setting. 

From What Religion Does to Men by 
Harold Elliott Nicely; Harper & Bro- 
thers. 


OUR GREATEST NEED TODAY 


One day last week I was speaking 
with a business man, a man who has 
been through much of the political 
life of our community. As men do, when 
they meet today, we were speaking 
about the general mess we are in; in 
business, in the labor world, on the 
Stock Exchange, in politics. I made 
some reference to the thing that I 
thought was wrong. It had a social and 
political slant. “No,” he said, “that’s 
not the matter. Our need goes deeper 
than that. Our country today needs 
God more than ever it did in its his- 
tory.” I took that as a sort of rebuke, 
you see laymen, business men, work- 
men are often more fundamentally 
right than we preachers are. From 
The Presbyterian Banner, Sermon by 
Hugh Thompson Kerr. 


A POWER AT WORK 

It is hard to see how people can have 
such astounding credulity as to believe 
that anything as complicated and mar- 
velous as the created universe could 
just have happened. . . . The conten- 
tion that what is has happened by the 
blind working of natural law is too 
logical for anyone but the overedu- 
cated to believe. It violates the first 
principles of common sense. 

The sun goes forward on its orbit at 
the rate of sixty-six million miles per 
hour and finishes its prescribed course 
without the loss of a second. From the 
smallest thing observed through a 
microscope to the largest thing viewed 
through a telescope, nature appears to 
be working according to certain pat 
terns that do not vary. If common 
sense leads us to conclude that some 
conscious and wise power first brought 
the universe into being, it leads us 
further to conclude that this sam 
power is still at work causing the cre- 
ated order to fiction. From Th 
Faith We Live By by Earl L. Douglas; 
Cokesbury Press. 
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Advertising and Its Critics 


By Charles Coolidge Parlin 


This article, as an address, was given before the Boston Confer- 


ence on Distribution in September, 1937. 


Mr. Parlin is on the 


staff of the advertising department of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. His analysis of the relationship between price and 
advertising will interest every reader of this magazine. 


HEN I began a study of adver- 

tising twenty-six years ago, I 

was disturbed to find that the 
Political Economy departments of 
some of our major universities were 
teaching that advertising is an eco- 
nomic waste. 

There were two schools of thought 
which started with opposite premises 
and reached the same conclusion. One 
school of thought said, “It is economic- 
ally undesirable to create new human 
wants, and since advertising creates 
new wants, it is wasteful.” The other 
school of thought said, “The creation 
of new wants is desirable, but adver- 
tising is not the most efficient way to 
create new wants; hence it is waste- 
fal 

I researched a bit among students to 
see how these doctrines were taking 
hold. The students said, “Only the 
‘prof’ believes his thesis; the students 
believe in advertising.” 

I tried to find out whether adver- 
tisers would be dissuaded from adver- 
tising by the economists’ teaching. One 
advertiser said, “I hope the economists 
convince my competitors. If my com- 
petitors will surrender the advertis- 
ing field to me, I can make more 
money.” 

Whether or not any economists are 
still lecturing to unbelieving students 
that advertising is an economic waste, 
at least it is certain that today many 
of the great colleges of the United 
States are offering courses in advertis- 
ing and that thousands of students are 
eagerly studying the practical side of 
advertising. 

While on the subject of economic 
waste, may I say that in 1913 much 
concern was expressed by economists 
and others because so much money was 
being put into automobiles which would 
quickly become obsolete. They feared 
that national resources would be im- 
paired. What they failed to see was 
that desire to own and operate an auto- 
mobile was one of the greatest economic 
urges that ever came into human life. 
Men worked harder that they and their 
families might enjoy the greatest 
pleasure-giving invention of all time. 

The economic curse of any nation is 
laziness, the desire to consume without 
earning. The road to wealth for a na- 


tion is to be found in enthusiastic work | 


to attain coveted things. Advertising, 





by creating desires for new things, has | 


produced enthusiastic endeavor on the 
part of millions, and from that endeavor 
has come the marvelous development 
of our national wealth. 


Advertising Pays 

Twenty-five years ago many a manu- 
facturer asked me, “Does advertising 
pay?” Few manufacturers today ask 
that question. 
whelming. 

A chart is in existence called “After 
the Battle” which contains the names 
of 1,148 makes of passenger cars which 
made a bid for a place in the American 
market, with a little red line through 
the name of each make that is no longer 
produced. Twenty-six of those cars 
have survived and the amount invested 
by the twenty-six in national magazine 
advertising in the past five years ag- 
gregates $32,791,440. 

While I believe that national maga- 
zine advertising is an important reason 
for the survival of these twenty-six 
makes, I will not argue on the point, 
but will say that which no one can dis- 
pute, namely, that in the most severe 
struggle for the survival of the fittest 
ever staged in American industry, the 
fact that these companies spent such a 
large sum of money in national maga- 
zine advertising was not a sufficient 
handicap to put a red line through their 
names. 

One other illustration: Canned toma- 
toes have not been nationally adver- 
tised. In a survey of 3,123 pantries we 
found 370 brands, and the largest num- 
ber of pantries in which any one brand 
was found was 54. But put the toma- 
toes in other cans and call the product 
“Soup,” and the picture changes. Only 


The evidence is over- | 


| them). 


84 brands were found in the 3,123 pan- | 


tries, and 


one nationally advertised | 


brand was found in 864 of the pantries. | 


In a sales meeting a quarter of a 
century ago, a huge salesman shouted, 
“Who pays for advertising?” To that 
salesman I replied, “The consumer pays 
for advertising. The 


| 
| 


consumer also 


pays your salary and every other sales | 


and manufacturing cost. But if by 
your question you mean to ask, ‘Does 
an article cost a consumer more be- 
cause it is advertised?’ my answer is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CROWNING TOUCH TO 

A BEAUTIFUL CHURCH 
@ Automatically Played, richly 
beautiful me WG...» » 6 


od | The perfect answer to 
#21 the quest for a truly dis- 
tinctive memorial. Interesting 
{ particulars on request. 

J. C. DEAGAN, Ine. 
100 Deagan Bldg. CHICAGO 


MEMORIAL SUBLIME 








M. P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 
presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, 
chapels and similar uses. Priced 
low. Liberal terms. 

The Moller custom built organs, large 
or small, contain mechanical refine- 
ments and artistic tone development 
that should be heard to be fully ap- 
preciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Offices 
Hagerstown, Maryland 











BETTER [CHOIR MUSIC 


. . with singleness of purpose, the 

Choir Library, Inc., has pursued a pol- 
icy of publishing the best standard 
anthems available . . . in volume form 
; at extremely reasonable prices 
(averaging less than two cents an an- 
You should not overlook these 
outstanding collections if you are in- 
terested in better choir music. 
An announcement, sent at your re- 
quest—or, perhaps, an actual examina- 
tion of the music itself—will convince 
you. 


Address the Choir Library, Inc., 200 
Wallace Building, Lafayette, Indiana 





«»PULPIT GOWNS 


CASSOCKS AND SURPLICES, CHOIR 
VESTMENTS, ALTAR _ LINENS, 
PARAMENTS, MATERIALS BY THE 
YARD, DESIGNS, ETC., TAILORING 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


415 FIFTH AVE., Between 37th and 38th St. 
NEW YORK 





NEW PRIZE CONTEST FOR 


BEST TRACTS 


First Prize $100 and Gold Medal 
Second Prize $50.00 Third Prize $25.00 


Send for full particulars concerning 
this contest 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
7 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Make sure of the March issue of 
Church Management. Send remittance 
now. 
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WHY | STOPAT THE PRINCE GEORGE WHEN IN NEW YORK! 


This is a voluntary, not a paid testimonial) 


1. It is centrally located and has an air of refinement. 
2. The rooms are spacious, quiet—where I get restful 


3. It is patronized by people I want to meet. 
4. Rates are reasonable. 


PRINCE 
GEORGE 
HOTEL 


Please mention seeing this advertisement when you 


William H. Leach, 
Editor and Publisher, 
“Church Management” 






14 East 28th St. (near Fifth Avenue) 






Rooms—for 1, from $2.25—for 2, from $3 


register. 











PLAN YOUR DEBT 
|REDUCING CAMPAIGN 
| NOW! 


PROCEDURE 


(1) Write Church Management In- 
stitute for analysis blank. 

(2) Return it properly filled in and 
receive expert advice without 
obligation. 


SUCH ADVICE AS 


(a) Best time to launch your 
campaign. 





(b) Your congregation’s finan- 
cial strength. 


(c) Approach to your mortga- 
gee outlined and planned. 

(d) Probable success as to out- 
come. 


|} MONEY AVAILABLE. We have 
access to funds to loan churches 
which can qualify for our debt 
liquidation plan. 


|| DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 
4th FLOOR AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















that it does not. Advertising is the 
least expensive method of selling a good 
product.” 


Today we have abundant evidence 
that that answer was correct. Manu- 
facturers through advertising have in- 
creased volume, lowered their costs and 
reduced prices to consumers. 


In the past twenty-five years, the 
$1,500 advertised automobile has _ be- 
come a much finer automobile at $600; 
the $50 advertised camera became a 
superior one at $17.50. The advertised 
box camera at $8 has become an im- 
proved camera at $1; the 25c can of 
advertised soup became a better can of 
soup at 10c. In 1910 an advertised tire 
acent a mile. Today an advertised tire 





| on mentioning 
| vacuum 


that would run 2,500 miles cost $25— 
costing $12 frequently runs 25,000 or 
even 30,000 miles—about 1/25 of a cent 
a mile. 

In 1922 a few thousand people with 
radio sets costing from $100 to $500 
could startle their friends by a voice 
over the ether; today over 20,000,000 
homes are equipped with radio. 
Oranges which a few years ago were 
presents in the Christmas stocking to- 
day are a staple item of food, and mil- 
lions of babies daily enjoy their glass 
of orange juice. Thus one might go 
electric refrigerators, 


cleaners, long-distance tele- 


| phone rates and an almost endless list 
| of commodities and services. 


| Advertising Transforms American Life 





Advertising has transformed Ameri- 
can life. Advertising got the cat out of 
the cracker barrel and brought about 
the modern grocery store with its food 
in sanitary packages. Advertising res- 
cued the housewife from drudgery by 
telling her of labor-saving devices. Ad- 
vertising saved countless lives by sell- 
ing better refrigeration, by getting 
dust out of homes, by promoting health- 
giving foods, by suggesting more 
healthful clothing, better beds and bet- 
ter ventilation. 

Advertising convinced each of us that 
an automobile was made for us and 
that we, ordinary citizens without en- 
gineering training or special aptitude 
in mechanics, could drive a powerful 
engine on the highway; and thus a con- 
tinent was transformed by the building 
of two billion dollars’ worth of fine 
highways, and today more than half 
of all American families enjoy indi- 
vidual transportation second only to the 
magic carpet of the sultan’s dream. 

“But,” says the skeptic, “would this 
not have come without advertising?” 
To which I answer, “Without advertis- 
ing such changes would have come 
slowly, if at all. It was advertising 
which created in the minds of the mass- 
es the thought that new products were 
intended for them. It was purchases by 
people induced to buy through adver- 
tising, which lowered costs and brought 
prices within reach of all. Thus it was 





advertising which, within the memory 
of men not yet 40, produced a revolu- 
tion in better living such as before had 
not occurred in centuries.” 


Doubting Thomases 

Yet in spite of its marvelous achieve- 
ment, advertising still has its doubting 
Thomases and its detractors. With 
some of the grumblers the reason is 
physiological. I asked a friend why 
Mr. X was opposed to advertising. “No 
one,” he replied, “can believe in ad- 
vertising who has indigestion.” 

Some skeptics are concrete-minded. 
“Show me with pencil and paper,” said 
a banker one day, “exactly what my 
company will get out of these twelve 
advertisements.” “When your boy re- 
turns from high school tonight,” I re- 
plied, “ask him to show you with pencil 
and paper what he got out of the day 
in school. You will have difficulty in 
finding an adequate return for a day 
of his life and a few dollars of your 
money. Shortly he will go to college. 
At the end of the first year, ask him 
to show you what he got out of the 
year. You will have difficulty in seeing 
that his accomplishment was worth a 
year of his life and $2,000 of your 
money. Yet I have the faith to be- 
lieve that if your son will apply him- 
self faithfully for four years in col- 
lege, he will get out of it that which 
will be well worth four years of his 
life and $8,000 of your money. So with 
advertising. Advertising is a process 
of education. To understand advertis- 
ing, as to understand education, re- 
quires a vision of the intangible.” 


Advertising needs time and con- 
tinuity. You cannot by any method 
of feeding bring a ten-year-old boy in 
one year to man’s maturity. You can- 
not by any process of cramming give a 
boy in six months the equivalent of 
four years’ intellectual growth in col- 
lege. Nor can you by a brief series of 
advertisements get that thorough con- 
fidence of the public that can be won 
by consistent effort over a period of 
years. 

How long should a man continue to 
advertise? As long as he wishes to 
hold a market, for a manufacturer is 
selling not a standing army but a 
parade. Every 33 years a generation 
of buyers marches out and a genera- 
tion of prospects marches in. 

Are there any products which should 
not be advertised? No product should 
be advertised which cannot stand the 
full blaze of publicity. Only those 
products can be successfully advertised 
which have merit and give a good value 
for the price charged. 

Some critics of advertising cite ex- 
ceptional instances. For example, they 
point out that advertising enabled an 
advertiser to charge $5 for a safety 

(Turn to page 282) 
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Helping the Repressed Child 


VERY Sunday school teacher ap- 
preciates the assertive pupils who 
are anxious to assume leadership. 

But in the class there are others, quiet 
and unassertive, which may offer the 
teacher the greatest possibilities of 
leadership and guidance. They are not 
usually quick to speak. They hesitate 
to assume leadership on committees. 
Many times they need, very much, the 
encouragement which can come from 
intelligent teaching and guidance. 

A public school teacher recently re- 
lated an experience which shows the 
point. A new school house provided 
a fine dining room for those pupils who 
brought their noon day lunches. But 
despite this the two Patri children 
would take their dinner pails and go out 
of the building, eating alone. No 
amount of persuasion could change the 
situation. Then she decided to stop per- 
suasion and do some careful investigat- 
ing. She found that these Italian chil- 
dren always brought garlic with their 
lunch. She also learned that the other 
children made remarks about the smell 
of garlic. Rather than to give up the 
delicacy they went outside the school 
house to eat. Garlic is not a compli- 
cated thing but it affected the entire so- 
cial situation in the school. 

I had a boy in one of my Sunday 
school classes who developed a moodi- 
ness and obstinacy. He had formerly 
been cheerful and lively but he now 
drew away from the other boys. It did 
not seem natural to his character. I 
talked with him to see what might lie 
back of his new attitude. He confessed 
to me that he was a failure as a ball 
player. His father had been a college 
player and expected the boy to also 
star in that particular field. But the 
boy couldn’t do it. The fatheer was 
disappointed and let the boy know it. 
So at twelve years of age the young- 
ster had developed an inferiority com- 
plex. 

Fortunately I was able to find many 
things he could do skillfully. He was a 
good drummer. He was a fast runner. 
He could model airplanes excellently. 
It took some time to convince him that 
there were a lot of things as important 
as baseball. Had I not made an effort 
to do this the boy might have fought 
that inferiority complex all his life. 

Many of the reticent pupils have had 
their initiative curbed in some way as 
illustrated above. The teacher has the 
opportunity to lift the weight upon the 
life and set it free. The procedure is 
not so difficult. Any person with the 


By William Herman 


desire to serve in a way of ordinary 
common sense will be able to turn the 
life back into normalcy. 


I would suggest three steps. Each of 
these is based upon personal contact. 
The adjustment of lives must supple- 
ment class instruction, not be a part 
of it. It must be done outside of class 
hours. 


1. Find something that the child can 
do well. 
personal visits, letting the child tell his 
own story. If the repression is deep 
seated it may require a number of vis- 
its before he will really open up his 
heart and show what is affecting him. 
Repression gets 
with time. It is not easy to bring them 
to the surface. One boy who failed dis- 
astrously had considerable ability as a 
wood worker. The opportunity to con- 
struct a miniature “City of Jerusalem,” 
brought back the confidence lost be- 
cause of his failure. 


2. Lead the pupil to see that no one 


This may be accomplished by | 


more deeply seated | 


person can excel in everything. Presi- | 


dent Roosevelt is crippled. He could 
not be an athlete. Abraham Lincoln 


was a failure as a store keeper. George | 


Washington always found it difficult 
to make a speech. Jack Dempsey tried 
wrestling just once. His defeat was 
so decisive that he never offered to 
wrestle again. Simply because a boy 
cannot play ball does not mean that he 
is a failure. Think where many of us 
would be if we had to live or die by 
our ability to sing. 

So when the pupil sees this one truth 
he is in a position to make further 
advance. 


3. Recognize his peculiar ability and 
utilize it in some way. Some years 
ago I knew a man who was very much 
disappointed in his son. He wanted 
him to be a butcher and run the shop 
he would inherit. But Sam did not 
want to do that. So the father decided 
to buy a farm and put the boy out on 
that. But Sam didn’t want the farm. 
The father grew angry and insisted 
the boy was no good. He did not want 
to work. 

But Sam did want to work. He 
wanted a draftboard with rulers and 
pencils. When he got these he began 
to create beautiful things. Many 
splendid buildings in his city have been 


fingers. When he got the tools he 
wanted he came to himself. 

Entrance to the life of the pupil 
may be found in seeking his interests 


| BE READY for 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
(estab. 1896) has enabled hun- 
dreds of ministers to complete 
their university work by cor- 
respondence. Competent fac- 
ulty. Individual instruction. 


Reasonable fees ..... Write for further 
information and catalog. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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(VALIDITY GUARANTEED) 


THE BARRY WINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES | 
Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion | 








Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- | 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday Schoo! | 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your old | 
equipment. 

| Catalogue and details on request 
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That priceless posses 
sion is within your 
reach! Follow the 
simple, sensible rules in 
““How to Memorize,” 
by Dr. William Evans. 


M EM 0 b Y Many gladly paid $5.00 
for this material ina 


correspondence course. Now in cloth book of 95 
pages, complete, for 81c. Details free. 


Bible Institute Colportage Ass'n, 869 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





in life. To go back of the outward 
appearance and find what is in the 


the product of his keen mind and clever | heart of the child, that is real leader- 


ship. 





The clouds were flying like witches, 
ragged and dark against a thin moon. 
—Ellen Glasgon. 
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Advertising Critics 

(From page 280) 
razor. They are wrong. Not adver- 
tising, but patent protection made pos- 
sible the $5 price. As soon as the 
patent expired, the price dropped. Ad- 
vertising, to be sure, did persuade many 
people that it was better to part with 
$5 than to grow whiskers or to shave 
with an exposed blade. This was sound 
teaching. Most of us would, if neces- 
sary, again part with $5 rather than 
return to whiskers or to an unprotected 
blade. 

Again, some say that advertised drug 
products sell for more than the cost 
of the ingredients justifies. This situa- 
tion is not caused by magazine adver- 
tising. Before magazine advertising 
attained any importance, Kickapoo In- 
dians sold their remedies at $1 a bot- 
tle and there was no other band of 
Kickapoo Indians around the corner 
selling the bottle for 59 cents. 

Advertising, like electricity, is a 
power. Hence, like electricity, it may 
be applied to beneficent or to dangerous 
uses. To protect the public against 
an improper use of advertising is a 
duty of advertising media and is also 
a proper function of government. The 
present Food and Drug Act prohibits 
the sale by any method of many prod- 
ucts. I hope that the Copeland Bill 
will pass at the next session of Con- 
gress. Doctor Copeland has given the 
most careful study over the past four 
years to every provision in the bill and 
from his wide experience as Health 
Officer in New York has made an out- 
standing contribution in bringing up to 
date the Food and Drug Act of 1906. 

The bill will give added protection 
to the public, which is the primary 
purpose of the bill. But may I also 
add that I am very conscious of the 
millions being expended by manufac- 
turers and their trade associations to 
improve the quality of their products. 
To protect those who are making sin- 
cere efforts to serve the public well 
against the competition of unworthy 
goods is in the public interest. 

But may I say with pride that long 
before there was agitation for a Pure 
Food and Drug Act, Mr. Curtis ex- 
cluded from his publications products 
which he deemed unworthy, and may I 
further say that for many years some 
leading magazines have read carefully 
every piece of copy offered them and 
have checked the accuracy of its state- 
ments. 

Furthermore, may I add that in most 
lines advertising tends to police itself. 
It costs so much through advertising to 
secure initial purchasers that in many 
lines no one can afford to advertise 
nationally a product which does not 
have sufficient merit to secure repeat 
customers. 
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Goods “Just as Good But Cheaper” 

Some argue that products as good 
as the nationally advertised products 
can be bought for less. But the con- 
sumer is not certain that things offered 
as “just as good but cheaper” really 
are equal in quality to the advertised 
products. The consumer pays a pre- 
mium to insure his automobile and his 
home against mishaps and is willing 
to pay something to insure his pur- 
chases against uncertainty as to qual- 
ity. He believes that advertised goods 
have excellent quality. In this he is 
correct. 

For, essentially there are two meth- 
ods of selling—quality and price. Qual- 
ity is useless unless recognized. The 
world is too busy to hunt out the best 
manufacturer of mousetraps. It ex- 
pects the man who makes a quality 
mousetrap to let prospective buyers 
know about it. 

Advertising of quality puts a re- 
quirement on the manufacturer to pro- 
duce ever better quality. Twenty-five 
years ago a story was current of a man 
who made poor pies and could not sell 
them; so he decided to advertise that 
he made good pies. When he saw a 
crowd of people coming in response to 
his advertisement, he suddenly realized 
that he would be ruined. So he hung 
out a sign. “All sold out,” threw away 
the poor pies and thereafter made good 
pies. Probably a manufactured story, 
but containing a vital truth: from soup 
to automobiles, leading advertisers 
have constantly improved their prod- 
ucts. 

The other method of selling is price, 
and the almost inevitable result of 
price selling is to reduce quality. 

A person who consistently buys na- 
tionally advertised products will live 
well; he will obtain good quality at fair 
prices. The person who buys that 
which is “just as good but cheaper” 
will frequently have inferior merchan- 
dise. Furthermore, he will lack the 
satisfaction of having that which all 
know to be standard. 


Some critics of advertising have 
urged government standards as a sub- 
stitute for advertised brands. A gov- 
ernment standard of identity to say 
what a product must be, in order to be 
called “Coffee” or “Vegetable Soup,” is 
sound. A minimum standard of qual- 
ity, below which goods, if sold, must 
be marked “substandard,” is also 
sound. 

Above,a minimum standard so far as 
goods identified by brand on consumer 
packages are concerned, consumers will 
fare better with competing advertisers 
than under government grades, A, B, 
C and D, for two reasons. 

First, advertisers compete on quality 
and their products get better and bet- 
ter. An outstanding food advertiser 








once told me, “I constantly improve my 
product, but I never tell anyone about 
it. By the time a competitor learns 
how to make a product as good as I 
was making, I am making a better 
product.” 

Under government grades_ there 
would be no incentive to produce better 
than Grade A. The aim would likely 
be to produce the cheapest product 
which would rate Grade A. This would 
head off progress toward superior 
quality and would probably lead to 
retrogression in quality. 

Second, advertisers police themselves. 
Every advertiser must protect his ad- 
vertising investment. This he can do 
only by maintaining quality. On the 
other hand, government A, B, C and D 
grades on consumer packages would be 
likely to prove unenforceable. The 
original Tugwell bill had a provision 
which would have led to government 
inspectors in all food plants. With 
over 40,000 food plants listed in the 
Census of Manufactures, what a bu- 
reaucracy! Even with all these in- 
spectors, the differences between Grade 
A and Grade B could not be made 
sharp enough to put anyone in jail for 
putting Grade A on a Grade B prod- 
uct. Attempts at enforcement would 
be costly and the consumer would have 
to bear the expense. Furthermore, the 
attempts would be ineffective. 


Some say that manufacturers did not 
make good products until compelled to 
do so by law. Such critics do not know 
their history. In advance of legisla- 
tion, individual enterprise stimulated 
by its own advertising gave us pure 
food, cleanly homes, low-priced auto- 
mobiles. Let individual enterprise lead 
us on to still better living. 


Some critics urge that advertisers 
are impelled by selfish motives. But 
an advertiser can attain a selfish aim 
only through service to consumers, and 
the greater his selfish ambition the 
greater the service he must render 
consumers in order to attain his ambi- 
tion. 

Some critics say that people no long- 
er believe in advertising. In that they 
are wrong. A quarter of a century 
ago we still had with us a generation 
that had sent a dollar in response to 
an advertisement and been buncoed. 
That generation did not believe in ad- 
vertising. It has been replaced by a 
generation which has bought adver- 
tised products and found them good. 
Today’s generation, whatever it may 
say with its lips, expresses, in its pur- 
chases, its faith in advertised prod 
ucts. 

But the critic reads you an exag 
gerated statement in some advertise 
ment and says, “With such a statement 
in advertising, no one can believe in 
advertising.” The answer is that read- 
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ers are sophisticated enough to detect 
exaggeration. You read one adver- 
tisement and believe it; you read an- 
other advertisement and are not con- 
vinced. Readers are not much de- 
ceived by exaggerated copy. But, for 
the sake of decency, misleading state- 
ments should be eliminated and I would 
welcome legislation to bring that about. 


The Cost of Advertising 

Finally some critics say advertising 
costs too much. In a big meeting at 
Atlantic City a speaker denounced the 
waste in advertising and, holding aloft 
a page of The Saturday Evening Post, 
said: “I see Mr. Parlin in the audience. 
Mr. Parlin, will you stand and tell this 
assembly how much the advertiser paid 
for this page of advertising?” I said, 
“IT will do so gladly. The advertiser 
paid one-third of a cent. We furnished 
the paper, did the printing, paid the 
postage and gave our assurance of be- 
lievability all for one-third of a cent.” 
He said that was not the answer he 
wished. To which I replied, “Oh! You 
wish to know how much the advertiser 
paid for 3,000,000 such packages. He 
paid 3,000,000 times one-third of a 
cent.” 

Those who criticize the cost of ad- 
vertising never reduce costs to so much 
per home or so much per package. It 
is because national advertising costs so 
little per home and per package that it 
is the least expensive way to sell mer- 
chandise. 

May I be pardoned if, as one whose 
recollections go back to a day when I 
coined the phrase “Commercial Re- 
search” and when I alone pioneered in 
what is now the great industry of 
Commercial Rearch, I speak a word 
concerning the important contribution 
to advertising made by the workers in 
the Commercial Research field. 


May I, first of all, assure you of the 
sincerity of this work. In the quarter 
of a century in which I have directed 
the expenditure of many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for The Curtis 
Publishing Company, never once has 
anyone intimated a desire that I do 
anything other than find the complete 
truth. 

I assure you that, as I look back over 
my years in research, I find no devia- 
tion from honest endeavor for which to 
chide myself, and I feel great satisfac- 
tion that I have given the best years 
of my life to the great industry of 


advertising for which I have profound . 


respect and admiration. 


Today by manufacturers, as well as 
publishers and advertising agents, 
serious and extensive studies are being 
made of advertising and its problems. 
Advertising dares to face the facts. 
Those of us who have given earnest 








Business Reference Service 


HIS service may be most useful to your church. When 
seeking equipment fill out as the form suggests and mail it 
to Church Management. Your request will be immediately for- 
warded to manufacturers and dealers of the supplies in which 
you are interested. 
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study for the better part of a lifetime 
to the problems of American markets, 
have come to appreciate something of 
the sincerity, the splendid craftsman- 
ship, the enormous accomplishment of 
the great advertising industry. Adver- 
tising has grown marvelously in power 
and in beneficent service. Advertising 
has been the chief economic stimulant 
to the consumer who, in the last 
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Cap ANv Gown Company 
366 Fifth Ave. 
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Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


Poin FURNITURE 


GOWNS 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 
THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Fine furniture at factory-to- 
Church prices. State your needs, 


Dre Moutin Bros. a Co. 


1163 South Fourth St. 
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Lenten and Easter 
Supplies 
... Vow Ready. < 


e@ Art Folders 
@ Lenten Envelopes 
e Easter Offerings 
e New “Easter Call” 
Ingathering Service 
... Write Today... 
For your Free Sample Kit 


Church World Press, Inc. 


Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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BOOK YOUR 


LENTEN PICTURES NOW 
A Few Religious 16 mm 
Talking Pictures 

GOLGOTHA—9 reels 

CROWN OF THORNS—8 reels 
PASSION PLAY—5 reels 
JESUS OF NAZARETH—5 reels 
LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST— reels 
CHRISTUS—7 reels 


We also have 16 mm Silent and 35 
mm Silent Religious Motion Pictures, 
and Glass and Film Slides. 


Send for Free Catalogues 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 East Eighth Street 





Chicago 








ree Illustrated Ca’ — 
H. E "WINTERS SPECIALTY CO 


Davenport, lows 
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ON SCOTTISH CRITICISM 
Editor, Church Management: 


The letter from the dour Scot in the 
December issue is amusing. As a mem- 
ber of the American clergy who pro- 
vides this laddie from abroad an op- 
portunity for an “interesting psycho- 
logical study” perhaps I may be allowed 
a word. Inasmuch as some 50% of 
the sermons (excluding those for chil- 
dren) in the past two years have been 
from England and Scotland, written 
by men highly regarded in the British 
Isles, one may presume that he in- 
cludes his own group. But be that as 
it may, it is rather pitiful to find one 
making a psychological study of a 
people on writings that are found in 
a monthly magazine, especially when 
the milieu of that people is so utterly 
different from that of our Scot, and 
therefore somewhat beyond his ken. It 
is even less scientific than the method 
recently followed by a so-called profes- 
sor of psychology. This man pub- 
lished a complete study based solely on 
a newspaper account of the alleged con- 
duct of another person. And when our 
friend tries to insulate himself from 
criticism by his feeble remarks about 
the obvious retort, then he takes his 
place among the “sneerers” who de- 
stroy but never have the wit to build. 


I think I may say truly that the 
clergy as a whole are forever on the 
search for that which will help make 
their message more effective. We do 
not mind scathing ridicule of our 
methods or the content of our message, 
if with it there comes the suggestion 
which will aid us in doing our work 
better. The British method of preach- 
ing is in general utterly wearisome to 
the majority of our people. Do not 
misunderstand me here. This is not a 
criticism of the method of the British. 
For them in their work it is very 
likely the most effective thing they 
could do. But our people are not 
British, they neither think nor live like 
them. What utter folly it would be for 
us to think like Scotchmen when we 
preach to a people utterly unlike them. 
Their emphasis is totally different, even 
as is that of the European in general. 
This was clearly illustrated in the con- 
ferences at Oxford and Edinburgh this 
last summer. But what does it matter 
if they are different as long as they 
are driving toward the same end in 
bringing the peoples of the world to the 
feet of the Christ? Jesus did not con- 
demn the man that taught in his name 
though he walked not with his disciples. 

It was a revelation to discover from 
your editorial that a fellow Methodist 
minister could be crowded with reading 
materia] by using the four publications 
mentioned. Some eighteen different 
such publications come to our home. 
In addition to the time reserved for 
reading of books in my study, I take 
two or three days a month away from 
church,’ spending the time in a semi- 
nary library in special reading and 
browsing through the magazines not 


only of other denominations, but of 
other countries. And some of the most 
virile writing has been in Canadian 
papers. 

Blessings on you, my friends, and 
may the coming years see the fruition 
of the many worthy things I know you 
have stored up in your mind for the 
well being of the Christian Church. 


Norman A. Hall, 
Flushing, New York. 





A WOMAN’S REPLY 


Yes, women do read the Church 
Management, and a woman, a minis- 
ter’s wife, has read “Minister, Wife, 
and Secretary” in the January issue. 
There are always two sides to a prob- 
lem and this problem has been pre- 
sented from a man’s viewpoint. May 
I give a woman’s viewpoint? The 
secret to the “mess” this minister has 
come to is definitely found in his own 
words. Referring to his secretary he 
states: “She knew all the private de- 
tails of the congregation which I 
(rightly, I think) refused to discuss at 
home.” Is this the attitude he took in 
the early ministry of his life and be- 
fore he had a secretary? Did he con- 
ceal all private matters concerning his 
congregation in the early days of his 
marriage? Why do it now? A pro- 
fessional business man (if he is a de- 
voted husband) would not conceal such 
matters from his wife. A minister’s 
wife is much more closely related to 
her husband’s profession than that; 
why should not she be his confident? 

I have been a minister’s wife long 
enough to know that many confidences 
come to her that do not come to the 
pastor. Suppose she went to the dea- 
con wih these confidences instead of 
confiding in her husband? I daresay, 
that either she or the deacon would be 
immediately kicked out, more likely, 
both! No, sir! When a secretary be- 
comes a confidential pet, then there is 
much room for wifely suspicion and 
jealousy. 

The minister further says: “The 
people in the church think she is won- 
derful, an ideal minister’s wife.” Well, 
now. There evidently must be some- 
thing worthy about this minister’s wife, 
for a congregation is keenly alert as to 
the deficiencies of a minister’s wife. 
They cannot and will not be fooled for 
a long time. If she betrayed confi- 
dences, (which her husband indicates 
in denying her the confidences which 
she rightly deserves), if she couldn’t 
keep a secret, if she is a talebearer, the 
congregation could not and would not 
think her “wonderful,” and “an ideal 
minister’s wife.” 

This minister is acting like a coddled, 
rebellious child. If he can’t have his 
pet secretary, he will not have any 
other. There are, no doubt, dozens of 
elderly, efficient, experienced secre- 
taries who would like the job. Ah, no, 
there is something radically wrong 
around the heart region of our dear 
brother. (Turn to page 286) 
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Would You... 


SAY A GOOD WORD FOR 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT? 














A Good Word! 


@ Hundreds of ministers write us every year saying glowing things about 
this magazine. Perhaps you were one of these. Now, will you say a 
good word for it to a neighbor minister? 


That ts all we are asking now. 


q Your good word will help us, and it is worth $1.00 to your neighbor 
if he should subscribe to the magazine. The method is very simple. Just 
countersign the blank below. Clip it and hand it to a minister friend. 
Say: “Jim, here is a magazine you should have. I read it every month 
and find it most valuable.” Jim can then send in his subscription with 
a remittance of $1.50 (the usual rate is $2.50) and receive all of the 
copies for 1938. 


Genuine Endorsement 


@ Don’t feel under obligation to do this unless you really feel that it is 
rendering a mutual service. We want your good words to be genuine. 


Only those coupons will be honored which are countersigned by bona 
fide subscribers to Church Management. And ‘the offer is only for non- 
subscribers. ... Will you do your good turn this week? 





































I AM GLAD TO RECOMMEND 





MENT is $2.50 per year—and it is worth it. 


IS WORTH by 


$1.00 


January and February issues will be sent at once, others will follow as published. 


countersigned a bona fide subscriber this 


SUBSCRIBER | 


the usual rate is $2.50. 


Your Name 


Address 


Denomination 
been a subscriber to Church Management? 


? Have you at any time before 
O Yes. OC No. 








This Coupon The regular subscription price of CHURCH MANAGE- 

When 
coupon 
entitles the signer to the twelve issues of 1938 for $1.50— 
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Editorials department. Give sufficient facts to get intelligent 

(From page 235) answers. The name of denomination should 

licate the work now being done by the denomina- surely be given. Use the box number if you desire. 
tional offices. All mail received will be forwarded promptly. We 
To be sure, many times, there are ministers who think that we can guarantee that there is sufficient 


feel that they are entitled to better opportunities terest in exchanges so that any minister who is 

than the denominational offices give them. Then  ‘e@dy to invest the small amount necessary in the 

there are men who, in the best of standing, simply classified will have some good replies to consider. 

prefer the method of independent action. 
We do not see how any system we can set up ° : 

here will be more helpful than that now offered Using the Classified 

through the classified department of the magazine. SSE a LE” ey 


f The charge is a Seaees ene.” "We Eugut warve ara thing he has wanted to say for some time. The 
; charge. But it costs to produce advertising pages. increasing use ofthe Clabeified dene steneiil in 


It costs to receive mail, classify it, prepare it for =. : ; 
x | the printer, set the type cotrect the ree. It costs listing local church products has interested him. 
. ‘ A wider use may be expected. 
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Wh? to forward inquiries which come to box addresses. iy? s 
4 In the case of ministerial exchanges we feel that There are many ministers and church workers V 
' the plan might be more productive if a box number Who have developed some program or money sav- : 
y. | is used rather than the correct name and address. ing plan which is worthy of a wider use. Some 
| The average minister does not care to have his | money has been invested in these things. It is 
we church know that he is seeking a change. worthy of promotion through the church field. ', 
* } The minister’s vacation exchange which is an- Don’t dream of making a fortune through it. ¢ 
pes nounced in this issue for the season of 1938 is Houses in the church field know how little profit ( 
: quite a different matter. These vacation changes _ there is in most of these items. 
4 can be interdenomination. One need have no fear But if you have an item which is usuable it is 
oe of publishing his own desires. The pastorate probably saleable. Why not offer it to a wider 
> exchange requires more confidence. field. The classified department, at a very modest 
> We suggest that ministers who might be inter- rate of 5 cents per word offers you this oppor- 
Tay, ested in exchanging pastorates use the classified tunity. ’ 
e : 
z ; ( 
qs no place in your Church Management . ( 
tai — rect magazine. It’s altogether too infantile McCarthy & Simon, Inc. 
*) rom page 254 an article and plan of the Citizen’s Na- 
at Sympathy is not what this minister | tional Committee to present to the se- MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
a” needs. He needs a jolt to get him | lect reading constituency which you 7-9 West 36th St., New York 
a out of his “hell on earth” into a | ought to have. Did you need some filler Just off Fifth Avenue 
. “heaven below.” The one and only | for this Christmas issue, that you ac- Finest Custom Tailored 
way to acquire it is to get down on his | cepted this reactionary propaganda, | PULPIT AND CHOIR GOWNS 
knees and ask for divine forgiveness, | which was no doubt sent to all re- Write for Samples and Prices 
then reestablish that devoted, confiden- | ligious journals. The appeal is “In the 
tial attitude towards his wife. name of religion” to help them wake ; 
This may be too strong to take, but | US up with “thunder and lightening.” 
ae when a home, a church, and a career | It sounds like a rather violent method 
are “on the rocks,” something strong is | to fight the alleged violence of C.I. 0. aeatninc A ts-Fri 
ee mended! Hazel Thomson, There are many of us who know very angings Urnaments-rringes: 
ep Ahettins Math, Daleati. little about C.I.0. but we do believe ceria as “Furnishingsand Supplies: . 
2 , that it is the only group which is hon- At” CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 
; QUITE SO estly trying to champion the cause of 
“4 Edi Church M, ts the laboring man—however erringly. j 
; nditor, ae eee Please, Mr. Editor, stick to your 
' In your editorial “Reading Outside | Church Management guns. They are ; Choir 
ve Your Denomination.” December issue, | the best we have. Don’t invade this 248 Pulpit WANS 
rvs vou have quoted a Methodist as writ- | field which is the domain of far abler Pp 
“Wt, ing “I like your magazine but I’m al- | journals and better minds than Church Hangings, Bible Markers, ete. 
ready crowded with reading material. Management and Ormsby McHarg. Fine materials, beautiful work, 
T take the ‘Christian Advocate,’ the Nevertheless, cordially yours reasonable prices. State your 
< “Spa es ’ ’ ’ needs. Catalog and samples on 
‘Epworth Herald,’ ‘Religion Today, T. H. Ressler, request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
and the ‘Pastor’s Journal.’ Surely this York, Pennsylvania. 1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois | 
. is full reading for any man.” There ee 
‘ is a bit of irony in this. statement 
e which is self-convincing on the part of —$—$___, 
ap its author in that title “Religion To- * JUNIATA COLLEGE t 
; dav.” Lf (f) Z ee “Set in the midst of a thousand hills” t 
- * The Methodist Book Concern reports, CJ Je ssure ful oom er high standards of personal- 
com 3 4th: + 4s ized instruction in an energizin i 
sas = — — yer p Powe Sopee: booklet to be sent to the bereaved climate of Christian emphasis. 
‘ we lag ig ts Daag gt eg cig: family following the funeral. Inquiries welcomed 
unless it is ‘Religion in Life’.” It might Contains a note of sympath Charles C. Ellis, Ph.D., D.D., President 
o be well if even when a man limits him- Bible and sethe t pd - +f Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
.* self to denominational readine he read . . P ee ane 
more carefully. LeRov H. Klaus bre pmo the Christian hope and || 
Ss : a os rief sermonette on immortality. ]| 
We Northfield, Minnesota. You will like it. y I YA HWEH 
‘ . " y Robert Munson Grey 
FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE PB scons gape envelopes) A novel in the form of an autobiography— 
Editor Church Management: Se eee eee that of Yahweh, the god of the western 
. LAKE ERIE PRESS world-—-€8.50 
For heaven’s sake, Mr. Editor: ste. Bain sess : At All Book Stores 
wr, Since when have you gone in for “Ded siieaciataas renee Pe Willett, Clark & Company—Chicago 
‘ baiting”! Ormsby McHarg’s article has 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














BIBLE E LECTURES 
Geo. w. Hay ward—Bible addins 
Pastor’s guest (four evenings and Sun- 
day). Under fifty, experienced. For- 
mer field staff member, Moody Bible In- 
stitute, Chicago. Honesdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, 








CHOIR GOWNS 


Used Choir Gowns. Lot of 28 black 
poplin undergowns and surplices. Good 
condition. Will outfit average senior 
choir. First check for $50 takes the lot. 
Transportation extra. First Methodist 
Church, Indianola, Iowa. 








SAMPLES 


CHURCH PRINTING 


Send stamps for postage and we shall 
be glad to send you samples of bulle- 
tins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
churches and ministers, which have 
come to us. Church Management, 
Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


Wanted: A minister in every tesiitlty 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Central Type- 
writer Co., 145 N. Broadway, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Duplicator Stencils, blue, letter size, 
guaranteed, quire $2.10. Trial order, 
three for 25c. Pulpit Commentary, like 
new, 49 volumes, $24.00. Write for 
price list. Duplicators, supplies, books. 
Seese, 1422 Menoher Highway, Route 3, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 








EAST ER DR AMA 


Powerful. 20c 
M. Shatto, R. 1, 


Easter Seis. New. 
in stamps bring’s copy. 
Elkhart, Indiana. 








MARRIAGE INSTRUCTION 


Pre-Marriage Booklets. For instruc- 
tion of those about to marry. “Mating,” 
the Christian attitude on sex, 20c, 6 cop- 
ies for $1.00. “Marriage and Sexual 
Harmony,” by Oliver M. Butterfield, 50c, 

for $1.25. ‘Making the House a 

fome,” a study of social and religious 
lationships, 20c, 6 copies for $1.00. 
Lake Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, 
akewood, Ohio. 








MINISTERIAL EXCHANGE 





Experienced Protestant minister in 
irge northern city desires exchange or 
ull from congenial denomination in 


south. Born and reared in south. Col- 
lege and seminary graduate. Give full 
details in first letter. Box “B,”’ Church 
Management. 








PHOTO POSTCA RDS 





100 Photo Postcards copied iis any 
photo, $3. Sample free. Enlargements. 
Scripture text greeting cards, mottoes. 
illustrated circulars free. William Fil- 
line, 3027 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago. 








PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 





Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lec- 
tures—Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prod- 
igal Son; What Think Ye of Christ? 
Yellowstone Park; David Livingstone; 
Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other Wise 
Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Passion Play; Boy 
Scouts; Esther; The Man Without a 
Country. Any song you desire. Slides 
made to order. Christmas and Easter 


specials. Postal Card brings complete 
as Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, 
io. 


Art Slides, “The Life of 
Christ,” etc. Only $1.65 per rental. 
Send for list. Henry R. Mills, 1237 
3ird Street, Hannibal, Missouri. 


Beautiful 








SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT 





Reliable Shuffleboard Equipment. 
$6.00; $8.00; $10.00; $15.00. 10c¢ brings 
standard court plan. Old Ring Toss 
Game 75c, $1.00. Daytona Beach Shuf- 
fleboard Company, Philmont, New York. 








WEDDING CERTIFIC: ATES 


Wedding Satie — Chalebean Offer, 
$1.00. Four beautiful Wedding Books 
5%4x7%. Covers in Gray Velour, Co- 
balt Lodestone, Pink Crystallon and 
White Leatherette. Envelopes. Cata- 
logue value, $1.25. Paragon Publishing 
Company, 1120 So. Limestone, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 








The Baronial—A new booklet certifi- 
cate. Service. Certificate. Pages for 
congratulations. You will like it. 20c 
per copy; 6 for $1.00. Lake Erie Press, 
2130 Belle Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio. 











SERMON HEARTS 
FROM THE GOSPELS 


By William H. Leach 


150 sermons on texts from the Gospels, 
reduced to 600 words each, 


A Supplement to the Sunday School 


in length. 


Lessons 
& 


Now in Reprint edition 
$1.00, postpaid 
e 


at Your Bookstore 


COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


























-TARBELL’S- 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


To the International Sunday-School Lessons 
1938 
By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
After all isn’t the price a small matter when 
you realize it pays for a whole year’s efficient 
service? 





Think of the pleasure and gratification to be 
derived from having each lesson well pre- 
pared, as only Tarbell’s Guide can help you 
to prepare it. 


Each year this skillful author maintains the same freshness and help- 
fulness of treatment. Her regular departments of explanations and 
comments, light from Oriental life, historical and geographical back- 
ground are iere. 


Also her discussion of the topics for young people, adults, intermediates 
and seniors, with many illustrations, maps, etc., which help you to a 
vivid understanding and presentation of each lesson. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF “TARBELL’S” 


Church Management says: “ The The Life of Faith, London, says: 
latest volume is at the same time, “Dr. Martha Tarbell has earned the 
scholarly and evangelical. In type gratitude of Sunday-school teachers 
faces, page make-up and_ illustra- the whole world over.” 

tions the book has changed with 

the latest ideas of composition. 

The format appeals to the eye as 

the contents do to the mind.” 


Presbyterian Tribune says: “ After 
thirty-two years of steadily increas- 
ing excellence, the treatment of 
each lesson is ‘ up-to-date,’ enlight- 
ening mentally, and quickening 
spiritually.” 


Advance says: “In it are blended 
the evangelical and scholarly, the 
religious and educational, the his- 
torical and practical, the moral and 
the spiritual. Both teacher and 
pupil are helped by it.” 


The Teacher says: “The seasoned 

experience of a veteran and the at- 

tractiveness of a beginner. Just 

— it ee is be: - gerbes for 1B din 

teachers e teacher who dips in- tia indine—$2. 
to this Guide will fortify himself Substan P ‘de $2.00 
against stagnation.” ostpal 


At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY ew vor" 























